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JOHN ISMAY, THE MISER, 

There have been several collections of ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Celebrated Misers,” but in none of these nor 
in any biographical dictionary have I found a 
notice of a very eccentric personage called John 
Ismay. The following particulars are from in- 
formation supplied by the Rev. Edward Henry 
Fitch, Vicar of Burgh-by-Sands, Cumberland, as 
well as from an article in the Town and Country 
Magazine (1837), i. 291, and from other sources. 

John Ismay was born at Burgh-by-Sands, on 
March 1, 1747. His father, the Rev. Thomas 
Ismay, was Vicar of Burgh-by-Sands from 1739 
to his death on May 20, 1786, when he was in his 
seventy-seventh year. John came to London with 
only five pounds in his pocket, and for some time 
acted as a clerk to his only brother, a hop mer- 
chant in Southwark. He then went to Vauxhall 
as a cow-keeper, commencing with one cow. By 
great pereeverence and penurious habits he in time 
increased his stock to two hundred cows. He 
employed Scottish and Welsh servants, feeding 
them on black bread and gruel, holding the 
opinion that one shilling a day was quite enough 
for any one to live well on. After some years he 
removed to Redman’s Row, Mile End, where he 
was the first to use distillers’ wash for feeding 
cows, a by-product which previously had been | 





thrown away as useless. He now also became a 
grazier and cattle dealer, attending markets and 
fairs, where he was a large purchaser. In busi- 
ness transactions he always paid ready money, and 
by way of inducing people to take his price would 
say, ‘‘ Ready money, my little man, ready money.” 
Hence he obtained the name of “ Ready-Money 
Jack.” His property consisted of upwards of 
two hundred acres of land in Essex and Middle- 
sex, besides bank and other shares, yet he was 
always complaining of his poverty and want of 
means. He kept the best wines, to treat his 
customers, butchers and other persons, in order 
that when not quite sober they might bid him 
more than the real value of his cattle. 

He had two daughters, one married to Mr. 
French, of Clock House, Little Burstead, Bille- 
ricay, Essex, the other, being forbidden by her 
father to marry a young man to whom she was 
engaged, drowned herself in the Regent’s Canal. 
In 1825 Ismay became partly blind from cataract, 
and, notwithstanding his wealth, was one of the 
most unhappy of men. He lived in the meanest 
manner, seldom afforded a fire, and went to bed to 
save the use of a candle. On October 31, 1837, 
while driving himself in his chaise (for although 
almost blind he would rot afford a driver) to call 
on a person who owed him a sovereign, he met 
with an accident, from the effects of which he 
died at his residence, Coborn Road, on November 
10, 1837, and was buried at Loughton, Essex, on 
November 19. He is said to have left 400,000/., 
the whole of which went to his daughter, Mrs. 
French. GrorGe C. Boasts. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


THEODORE, KING OF CORSICA. 


The annexed copy of the Act of Renunciation of 
the kingdom of Corsica by Theodore I. in behalf 
of bis creditors appears eminently worthy of a 
place in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ The document 
runs :— 

“ Surry to wit.—A Schedule or Inventory, containing 
a full and true account of all debts, effects, and estates, 
both real and personal, (of what kind or nature soever) 
of Theodore Stephen de Newhoff, a German from West- 
phalia, and late of Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, now 
a prisoner in the King’s Bench Prison, and a list of the 
names of all and every person and persons that are any 
wise (and how much) indebted unto him the eaid Theo- 
dore Stephen, Baron de Newhoff, and the witnesses that 
can prove the same, pursuant to an Act of Parliament, 
made in the twenty-eighth year of the reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty, King George the Second, entitled An Act 
for the relief of insolvent debtors. 

“ That he is entitled to the Kingdom of Corsica, and 
hath no other estate or effects but in right of that 
kingdom. 

“Tbe above written is a full and true schedule, as 
aforesaid, of all my estates and «¢ ffects whatsoever, except 
wearing apparel, bedding for myself and family, working 
toole, and necessary implements for my occupation and 
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calling, and those, in the whole, not exceeding the value 
of ten pounds, 

“ Witness my hand this twenty-fourth day of June, 
1755. TuEopore, Baron de Newhoff. 

“ Examined with the original in the Custody of John 
Lawson, Esq., Clerk of the Peace for the County of 
Surry, this second day of September, 1757, by me 

“ Hermes VERELET. 

It appears from the following curious original 
document, formerly belonging to Theodore’s grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Clarke, that three gentlemen 
attended his funeral, which, if not grand, was at 


from the difficulty of obtaining regal crowns) were 
not omitted in the furniture of the coffin. It 
would seem, however, that—out of a charge of 
101. 11s. 2d.—8l. 8s. were only paid ; this either 
arose from the scantiness of the fund assigned for 
liquidating the expenses of his Majesty’s funeral, 
or a returning sense of prudence in Mr. Wright, 
the munificent oilman of Compton Street, Soho, 
who might have considered the surplus as an over- 
charge, and refused payment accordingly. 

The items are thus set out :— 

“Joseph Hubbard, Coffin-maker. 
Sworn Appraiser, at the Four Coffins 
New Street, near Broad Street, Carnaby Market, St, 
James's, Westminster, performs funerals, both public 
and private, at reasonable rates, and as cheap as any 
where in London. 

“N.B.—Buys and 
furniture. 

“For the Funeral of Baron 
sica, interred in St. Ann’s Ground, December 15, 


Undertaker, and 
and Crown in 


sells all manner of household 


Newhoff, King of Cor 

1756 

£ sd, 

To a large elm coffin, covered with superfine 
black cloth, finished with double rows of 
brass nails, a large plate of inscription, two 
cup coronete, gilt, four pair of Chinese con- 
trast handles, gilt, with coronets over ditto, 
the inside lined and ruffled with fine crape, 
and inseared one 

A fine double shroud, pillow, and nutts 

Four men in black to move the body down 

Paid the parish dues of St, Ann's on 

Paid the grave di Geers fe fee 
Jest velvet pall . oc 

Use of three gentlemen's cloaks and crapes . 

A conch and hearse with pairs 

Closke, hat bands, and gloves for the coachmen 0 7 





Beer for the men ... 010 
Attendance at the funeral 02 6 
111 2 
Received in part 8 8 0 
Balance due 23 2 

Dasiet Hirwett, 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 





PRINCESS (AFTERWARDS QUEEN) ANNE. 

In a leading article appearing in the Daily 
Telegraph of Saturday, November 28, 1891, I 
find this (to me) startling piece of historical infor- 
mation :— 


least respectable, and that coronets (most probably | 





“When the Princess Anne, spouse of Prince George 
of Denmark, arrived at the conclusion that it was expe- 
| dient to desert her royal father in his dire distress, it 
was Bishop Compton who assisted her to escape at dead 
of night from Whitehall. The excellent prelate brought 
his own coach to the back door of the palace, and, 
according to tradition, being somewhat misti ustful of his 
coachman’s fidelity, he himself mounted the box, and 
drove the episcopal team in right gallant style through 
the ill-paved streets of London until the open country 
was reached.” 

(Iam responsible for the italics in the above 
quotation.) 

The writer vouches “tradition ” as his authority 
for the above-cited (to most historical students I 
venture to assume) new version of a well-known 
dramatic episode in our political and social 
annals. The contemporary authority most 
frequently consulted—contemporary with the 
event chronicled — Bishop Burnet, does not 
support the legend. The contemporaries of 
many of us now living, ¢.9., Miss Strickland 
(most minutely narrating the princess’s escape), 
and Lord Macaulay, agreeing with the lady 
biographer, give a totally different account. From 
these authorities we have learnt that the flight 
from the foot of the private staircase in the park 
on a rainy November night was effected in a 
hackney coach, brought by the Bishop and Lord 


| Dorset, and Miss Strickland tells us explicitly that 


Anne and Lady Fitzharding found his lordship 


| awaiting them in the vehicle—as, indeed, assuming 


it to have been a carriage plying for public hire, 


| what reason could the prelate have for mounting 


| lordship may have condescended to drive his 


the box and taking the reins? Bishop Compton 
was at that time in hiding for fear of arrest for 
complicity in the Prince of Orange’s designs—at all 
events, he was not “ in residence’’—so that it is to 
the last degree improbable that his lordship’s car- 
riage and the “episcopal team” would have been 
employed in the adventure, nor is it probable that 
the bishop’s coachman would be present. 

Again, I ask on what traditional authority is 
the statement founded that the vehicle, whatever 
it might have been, was driven from the back 
entrance of The Cockpit at Whitehall “in right 
gallant style,” or any style, indeed, “through the 
ill-paved streets of London until the open country 
was reached”? Ihave always been taught that 
the conveyance, whatever it was, carrying the 
ladies was driven to the bishop’s London house, 
near St. Paul’s, and that there the princess and 
her fair attendant alighted and partook of 
refreshment, and after the brief halt necessary for 
that purpose were carried by the same vehicle in 
which they had arrived, or by another carriage— 
this detail is very unimportant—to Copt Hall, 
near Waltham, on the borders of Epping Forest, 
proceeding north on the next day. The journey 
from St. Martin’s-le-Grand into Essex might have 
been performed in the bishop's carriage—nay, bis 
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‘episcopal team,” but I think both positions 
eminently unlikely. Let us have the source of 
the Daily Telegraph scribe’s traditicns, so as to 
be enabled to test the alleged truth of this his 
historical record. 

Weakness to be wroth with weakness ! 


and it may be urged that the principle de minimis 
non curat applies to the examination of newspaper 
historical accuracy. 
Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel, 
Who breaks a butterfly upon the wheel ? 

But we may carry this disdainful toleration too far. 
As I have on a former occasion maintained, it is 
one of the most useful functions of ‘ N. & Q.’ to 
nail spurious literary coin to the counter and the 
presumption is that the extract I have printed is 
counterfeit historical currency. Of course that 
presumption is open to rebuttal, and therefore I 
challenge the leader writer (and if Iam not at 
fault in my conjecture—“ I think we do know the 
sweet Roman hand ”—he is a “constant reader of 
‘N. & Q.’”) to give the source—apart from a 
vague reference to “tradition” — whence he 
derived his rendering of the incident. Failing 
satisfactory information from the journalist him- 
self, I appeal to any reader of ‘ N. &Q.’ who may 
have heard or read the version, and may be able 


entrance into Nottingham. Is it a reminiscence 
(derived from the writer’s very extensive reading) 
of this cavalcade as narrated by the contemporary 
Burnet, Luttrell, Reresby, and Clarendon, accounts 
adopted by Macaulay and Miss Strickland, trans- 
figured into a sketch of the Whig prelate sitting 
‘* triumphant o’er the flying wheel” * in the un 
clerical character of Jehu ? Nemo. 
Temple. 





THE GENDERS OF ENGLISH SUBSTANTIVES, 

Modern English gender is mainly logical, 
depending upon the thing signified. But Old 
English gender was purely grammatical, depending, 
in a great measure, upon the form of the word. 
One of the greatest gains of modern English is 
the abandonment of grammatical gender, so that 
we no longer have to burden our memories with 
the differences of usage due to this source. Gram- 
matical gender has thus become a mere matter of 
history, and is now only a curiosity. I think 
many of your readers may be pleased to learn from 
how much they have thus been delivered. To this 
end I here give a brief list, by way of specimen, of 
a few of our principal substantives, with their 
original genders. I purposely avoid the mention of 
things having life. With respect to these, it may 
suffice to notice that a bear, a fish, a ghost, a hound, 





to assist me in tracing its origin. 

Bear in mind this is not a question that may be 
answered by another, an oft-quoted, lyrical inquiry 
Adzooks ! must one swear to the truth of a song? 
The article is dealing with dry historical fact, 
and, trivial as the point may seem, it appears to me 
to illustrate the errors that creep in through the 
‘white heat” at which the daily pabulum of 
newspaper-imparted knowledge is bound to be 
provided. The journal from which I have made 
the extract I have examined is conspicuous for the 
slipshod character of the statements in its editorial 
comments ; mistakes in history, topography, and 
quotations abound. As to quotations, the late Dr. 
Routh’s valuable admonition is habitually ignored. 
Now assuming that Bishop Burnett, Lord Mac- 


and a wolf were all masculine ; a crow and a fly 
were feminine; and a child, a maiden, and wife 
(being things, apparently, of small significance) 
were all neuter. 

The following nouns in Anglo-Saxon were all 
masculine :— 
Ache, acre, apple, arm, ash; beam, broom ; 
cove (i.e., creek); day, deal, death, dew, dint, 
doom, dough, drop. 
Ebb (of the tide), end; field, finger, flight, 
flood, foot, furze ; gall, gleam, gloom ; hate, helm 
(i.e., helmet), hip, holm, horn, hnager, loaf. 
Meat, moon, mouth; neck ; oath; path ; rain, 
ridge, ring. 
Shank, shield, shoe, sleep, smoke, snow, spark, 
staff, stake, stone, storm, stream, summer ; tear 





aulay, and Miss Strickland are right, the story as | 
told in the leader is wrong. Mind, I do not assert 
inaccuracy, I simply seek for information; but, | 
error being conceded, whence did the misstatement | 
arise? Is it a mere atiempt at literary tinsel 
embellishment, designed to give point and piquancy | 
to the composition ; or is it the effect of some | 
hazy confusion in the author’s mind of the bishop | 
resuming his long-discarded uniform of the Life | 
Guards, in which he had served as a captain in 
early life before he entered the Church, and riding, | 
fally equipped, with horse pistols in their holsters, 
broadsword on his thigh, and jack boots on his 
legs, mounted on a spirited charger, in command | 
of the improvised escort of country gentlemen | 


(from the eye), thirst, thorn, thunder, tooth; way, 
wedge, well, will. 
The following nouns were all feminine :— 
Ashes (of wood), ax; bench, bliss, book, borough, 
bridge ; cap, care, chin, chine (7. ¢., fissure, ravine), 


claw, crib (for cattle); deed. 


Earth, edge; featber, furrow; glove; half, 


hall, hand, heart, heat, hell, hide, hose ; liver, lore. 


Mead or meadow, might ; need, needle, night ; 


oak ; rung (of a ladder). 


Sheath, sedge, shell, sill (of a door’, sin, sinew, 


| spade, speed, sun ; thought, throat, tongue, toe, 
turf; week, weird (fate), womb, wort. 


The following nouns were all neuter :— 





* Dr. Young (.uthor of * Night ‘Thoughts *). ‘ Satires,’ 


who surrounded the princess’s carriage on her | ‘ Love of Fame,’ satire the fifth, “On Women.” 
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Bale (evil), bath, bed, blood, bone, brim ; cliff, 
coal, cud; dole, deer. 

Ear, errand, «ye; fee, fire, flesh, foam, glee, 
gold, grass; head, hilt, holt, iron ; kin ; lair, land, 
leather, lid, light. 

Main (i.¢., force), meal (of corn), mood ; net ; 
seed, ship, shroud, sore; thigh, token, tree; water, 
web, wed (pledge), wonder, work ; year, yoke. 

Almost the only discoverable principle is that 
substantives denoting abstract qualities have a 
tendency to be feminine. Examples are : bliss, 
care, heat, might, speed, thought, in the above list. 
Deed and lore are the same, as denoting doing and 
teaching. And we may add to this list an enor- 
mous number of substantives now ending in -ing 
and -ness. 

It is very striking to observe with what impar- 
tiality the parts of the body are distributed. Thus 
arm, finger, foot, gall, hip, mouth, neck, shank, 
tooth are masculine ; chin, claw, hand, heart, hide, 
liver, sinew, throat, tongue, womb (belly) are 
feminine ; whilst blood, bone, ear, eye, flesh, head, 
lid, thigh are neuter. Water W. SKeart. 


HOW HISTORY IS MADE. 
The ways of making history are truly legion, 
and are as marvellous as they are numerous. One 





stumbles across them constantly, and familiarity 


Boleyn; but the date of Sir William’s death (1505) 
carries it out of the region of doubt that not he, 
but Sir Thomas, his second son and the husband 
of the Lady Elizabeth, was Anne’s father, who was 
living at her death and survived her by many years. 

Miss Strickland (‘ Lives of Queens of England,’ 
vol. ii. p. 564), after the manner of all carefal 
historians, gives the correct genealogy, but, like 
careless historical scribblers, furnishes an addi- 
tional instance of how history is made by calling 
Thomas Butler ‘‘ the last Earl” of Ormond. The 
last earl was James, twelfth earl, who was created 
an English duke in 1683, was surnamed the 
“Great Duke,” and died in 1688. 

As a further sample of manufactured history I 
may adduce a misleading variant of a legend con- 
nected with another great Irish family—the 
Desmonds—and Lough Gur. Murray (‘ Hand- 
book for Ireland’) alludes to the legend thus :— 

“ Lough Gur, a pretty lake, where, according to Irish 
belief, the last of the Desmonds is doomed to hold his 
court under ite waters, from which he emerges at day- 
break on the morning of every seventh year fully armed. 
This has to be repeated until the silver shoes of his 
steed are worn out.” 

Now it so happens the legend concerns not the 
last, but the fourth earl, ‘‘ Gerald the Poet,” as he 
was styled, who disappeared mysteriously in 1398, 
and was said ever afterwards to pay a septennial 
visit to the banks of the lake beneath which he is 





breeds the proverbial contempt. Three or four | fabled to reside in princely splendour. Cf. Webb, 
flagrant instances have come under my notice | O'Donovan, &c. The last of the Desmonds (whom 
recently which deserve a niche in the literary temple | the legend concerns not at all) who bore the title 
of ‘ N. & Q.’as a lasting warning to all whom they | was James, sixteenth earl, who died in 1601; the 
may concern. — — “last of the line’’"—to borrow Webb’s expression— 

By an odd literary coincidence I was busy | was John, brother of the ‘‘ Sugan,” or “ Straw,” 
thumbing the pages of Webb's ‘ Compendium of | earl, who went to Spain in 1603, where he was 


Irish Biography’ when Mr. Pickrorp’s interest- | known as the Conde de Desmond, and who sub- 


ing article on ‘The Boleyn Family’ appeared inj 
*N. & Q.’ (7™ S. xii. 444), and I was instantly 

angered (as any student of history would be) by | 
the following glaring discrepancy between the two 
writers. Mr. Pickrorp confidently informs us 
that Sir Thomas Boleyn married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, that he died | 
in 1539, and was the father of Queen Anne Boleyn, | 
whereas Mr. Webb (sub voce Ormond”) asserts | 
with equal assurance that Margaret, daughter of 

Thomas Butler, seventh Earl of Ormond (who died | 
in London in 1515), married Sir William Boleyn, 
and “ was mother of Anne Boleyn.” A difference 
with a vengeance, justifying the question, Which | 





| word appears twice. 


sequently died at Barcelona. Mr. Lecky, I 
believe, perpetuates this inaccurate version of the 
pretty legend in his chapters on the Tudors in 
Ireland. I saw the soft impeachment in some 
magazine article some time since ; but as I have 
not Mr. Lecky’s ‘ History’ by me I cannot lay my 
finger on the passage. J. B. 8. 
Manchester. 


Frith. (See 7S. xii. 382.)—In Mr. Hucks 
Gress’s list cf field names, this not uncommon 
I hope Dr. Murray will 
decide on its Celtic origin (from Ffrydd) and give 
“a clearing in woodland for pasture or cultiva- 





is right ? | tion” as its primary meaning; the common Eliza- 
Webb’s linea is undoubtedly erroneous, and was | bethan appropriation of the word to the wood 
possibly a lapsus calami by which “ mother” was | itself being of comparatively late date. 
substituted for grandmother, the precise relation-| My house stands on a frith (or frythe, as docu- 
ship in which the Lady Margaret stood to Anne | mentary evidence shows that it has been designated 
Boleyn. The presumable date of this latter’s birth | for 350 years at least), and the recent unearthing 
(circa 1501) supplies no solution of the contention, | of some Roman-British burial urns, together with 
as, adopting it as a test, that ill-fated queen might | a glass lachrymatory and some fragments of un- 
be the daughter of either Sir William or Sir Thomas | doubted Roman bronze, only about twenty inches 
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under some pasture land a bow-shot off, shows 
that the land was a ffrydd in Roman times; for had 
it been woodland then or since, the urns (which 
still held their burnt bones) would have been 
reduced to fragments and scattered by the action 
of the roots. As the land occupies the site of the 
ancient manor house, it may be presumed, in con- 
formity with Mr. Seebohm’s contention of the 
Roman origin of manors, that it is the successor 
of the abode of the Roman colonus, whose 
slaves were buried near it; the great man himself 
and his family were doubtless interred in the 
cemetery lately discovered near the parish church 
(which was probably the successor of the Roman 
temple) about a mile distant, in which cemetery 
important remains were found. 

Frith is hereabouts often pronounced thrift, and 
that form of frith often occurs as a place or field 
name. What is its relation to the German trift ; 
or, rather, what is the origin of the German word, 
with the cognate signification of “pasturage or 
common ” ? C. W. W. 


Cicero’s Grost anp Mark Antony.—In a 
well-written article in the Weekly Register of 
December 5, 1891, occurs the following passage :— 

“The Chinese is superstitious, though perhaps not 8» 
much more superstitious than the English peasant, if 
one considers rightly. He believes in spirits; so does 
his Western brother, with a difference. He believes 
that a house facing a particular way brings evil spirits 
and disease; his Western brother has peculiar views 
about the position of forks and salt-spoons. He com- 
mits suicide in bis neighbour's well or from his neigh- 
bour’s roof-beam, that his epirit may haunt that hated 
individual ; and it is historical that Cicero meditated 
killing himself on Mark Antony’s hearth- stone, with 
precisely the same object.” 

I do not remember to have met with this last 
and remarkable statement before (no doubt I 
ought to have), and I should feel much obliged by 
a copy of the text or texts on which it is founded. 

Joun W. Bone. F.S.A. 


Pewrer Prate.—A meeting of the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society was held at 
the Skinners’ Hall on Dec. 8, 1891, when the 
attention of the members and their friends was 
directed to the history of the Pewterers’ Com- 
pany and the study of pewter, both ancient and 
modern. Pewter plates, the marks thereon, and 
their manufacture have so often been referred to in 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ that I may be excused 
for informing the readers thereof that the proceed- 
ings of the meeting were fully reported in the 
City Press of Dec. 9, 1891, from which much 


valuable information may be gleaned. That the | 
subject is interesting to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ | 


may be inferred from the following references 
thereto which have from time to time appeared in 
its columns :—2™4 §, vii, 265; 3" S. vii. 155; 
ix. 323 ; 4" S. iv. 363, 521 ; 6™ S. xi. 269; 7™S. 


ii. 368; v. 329,457; vi. 78; vii. 248; x. 449, 
498 ; xi, 96, 196. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Aw Isterestinc Discovery.—The enclosed 
cutting is from the Stamford Mercury of Nov. 13, 
1891 :— 

** While removing fragments of stonework from the 
tower of old St. Martin’s Church, Lincoln, an incised 
monumental slab has been found, having a marginal in- 
scription as follows, but somewhat mutilated :—“ Hic 
jacet Walterus de Kelby civis Lincoln qui obiit xx...... 
anno dni Mccc non...... ppe deus Amen.’ The inecrip- 
tion terminates with a floriated cross. In the centre of 
the slab was outlined a shaft with traces of a wide- 
spreading base; surmounting the shaft was a moulded 
capital, springing from which was a curved octagon 
placed diagonally and cusped inside, having within it an 
effigy of the deceased ; the cardinal points of the octagon 
being terminated by boldly-designed fleurs-de-lys, and 
the subordinate points by smal) trefoile. This slab was 
thus used during the fourteenth century, and, singular 
to remark, it was subsequently moulded and utilized as 
part of the later monument erected probably during the 


sixteenth century.” 
CeLer ET AUDAX. 


Yetitow as Movryinc.— Historians tell us that 
on the death of Queen Katherine of Aragon 
Aone Boleyn dressed herself in yellow, as a sign 
of joy that her rival had departed. Is it not pos- 
sible that a mistake may have been made in this 
case? Unless it be impossible to think otherwise, 
one would not like to attribute such unfeeling 
conduct to any one. Mr. Horace Marryat, in his 
‘One Year in Sweden,’ i. 361, informs his readers 
that yellow is “still used in Dalarne as mourning 
by the peasants.” It has occurred to me that 
there may have been a similar practice in this 
country in days gone by. It is a subject worthy 
of investigation. Com. Esor. 


Tue Last Watertoo Survivor.—The papers 
are stating pretty generally that Samuel Gibson, 
who died on Dec. 15, 1891, at Caterham Asylum, 
aged 101, is the last of the Waterloo veterans. A 
friend of mine informs me there is still another, 
viz., Lieut. Maurice Shea. He was not an officer 
during the battle, but he won his commission by 
the bravery he then displayed. Lieut. Shea has 
long been a resident of Lower Canada, and although 
in his pinety-sixth year he was strong enough on 
June 20 last to attend the military celebration of 
the Waterloo anniversary in the drill-hall at Sher- 
brooke, the capital of the eastern township of 
| Quebec. E. J. Tarver, F.S.A. 


| New Shildon. 





UncraMMaTicaL Encuiisn.—The contributors 
to ‘N. & Q.’ are acute critics of the writers of 
| modern English, and deserve our gratitude ia this 
| respect. Should they not themselves be careful to 
be accurate ; and, if so, what can be said in defence 
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of the following sentence from 7” S, xii. 502 ?!— 


“ Wishing, however, to get as accurate a description | 
}are awfully glad, or awfully sorry, awfully jolly, 


as possible, the rector, in answer to my letter, has 
courteously supplied the following information. ’ 
The writer means by this not that “the rector” 
wished to get the accurate description in question, 
but that he himself wrote to ask him for it. Why 
does he not say this? By no possibility, as it 
stands, can the word “ wishing” be made to agree 
with any other substantive than “rector” ; and 
this is certainly not what the writer intends. 
A Teacner or EnGtisa. 


Guarantez.—I hope Dr. Murray will not, 
when he comes to the letter “G,’ admit 
‘* guarantee ” in any other sense than “ the person 
who receives a guaranty.” One does not talk of 
lesseeing, or giving lessee of a house, nor of war- 
ranteeing a horse or giving a warrantee of it. 

Cc. W. W. 

Fouk-tore : Kissing an Ass To Core 
Toorn-acue. — Folk-lorists will find much to 
interest them in the lore of the Irish peasantry in 
the Rev. Cxesar Orway's charming books of travel ; 
especially his ‘Sketches in Erris and Tyrawley,’ 
Dublin, 1845. One of the most curious of the 
many strange instances of superstition recorded 
occurs on pp. 39, ef seq., which are devoted to the 
account of the very remarkable trial of an old 
woman, Biddy Lavelle, for having taken away by 
night an ass in order to cure herself of a severe 
toothache, which she did in the following manner, 
as she explained to the court :— 

“ Why, plase yer honour, when there [home] I held 
him by the halter just over the sii of my door, his head 
straight above the lucky horse-shoe nailed at the left 
side as you come in, and then I lifted up his upper lip, 
yer honour, and I gave him three kisses on his teeth, 
and I said the three words the fairy man taught me, and 
then as by jomethry, the pain lx ft me, and then I lets go 
the ass, thinking as how he knew the way, he would 
have trotted back to his own home, and nobody be a 
bit the wiser,” 

Arcuer Marty. 


Winnipeg. 


Casn=Fonp (sense 1 b. ‘N. E. D.’).—Here is 
an example of this use of the word twenty years 
earlier than that given by the‘ N. E. D.’ ‘An 
Ordinance for the Excise,” printed in ‘A Perfect 
Account,’ No. 174, p. 1388, May 3-10, 1652, 
speaks of the measures to be taken “to the end 
the whole receipts of the Excise may be the better 
reduced into one Cash,” provides that they shall 
be ‘‘ reduced to one general Cash and Publique 
Revenue,” and provides certain payments to be 
made out “‘of the general Cash and Revenue of 
the Excise.” H. H. 8. 


Awrvut: Awrutty.—We are but too familiar 
with the silly way in which these words, for some 
years past, have intruded themselves into our daily 








speech. To a great extent they still maintain 
their ground, especially amoag young people, who 


or awfully bored, accordingly as they meet with 
awful swells or awful snobs. I was surprised to 
find that an absurd misappropriation of awful, 
although not to the same extreme, had been noticed 
as common in some parts of the United States by 
a traveller who visited them eighty years ago. 
He says :— 

‘I found in several instances that the country people 
of Vermont, and other New England States, make use 
of many curious phrases and quaint expressions in their 
conver-ation, Everything tliat creates surprise is awful 
with them. What an awful road! awful hole ! awful 
mouth! awful nose! &c.""— Travels through Canada 
and the United States of North America, in the Years 
1806, 7, and 8,’ by John Lambert, second edition, 1814, 


vol, ii. p. 505. 
J. Dixoy. 


A Bionperine Transcation.—Some years ago 
I sent a paper to Les Mondes, at the request of the 
editor, the Abbé Moigno. I had to describe an 
experiment made with a rat’s-tail file,—that is, a 
file in the form of an elongated cone, like a rat’s 
tail. The translator put the following, “ Avec le 
poil de la queue d’un rat’; and so it was pub- 
lished. C. Tomutysoy. 


“Aw Historicat,” a Disctaimer. — As 
several correspondents have written to me asking if 
I really wrote the words ‘‘ an historical,” as printed 
in my query on ‘Corduroy’ last week, I hope 
that I shall be allowed to say that I did not. I 
wrote, as I always do, “a historical,” which I 
consider to be better modern English, though 
many scholars prefer to retain the archaic “an 
historical,” just as some preachers retain the obso- 
lete “an holy” and “an house,” which they find 
in the Bible of 1611. J. A. H. Murray. 





@ueries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest t» affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Bartoiozzt.—In the Print Room of the British 
Museum are two states of a line engraving by 
Bartolozzi, representing on the right a male saint 
bearded and in Franciscan habit, with his arm 
crossed upon his breast, kneeling at the foot of the 
Virgin, who, above on the left, holds the child 
Jesus upon her lap; around are cloudsand cherubs. 
The first of these states is a proof before letters ; 
the second is inscribed “ Sanctus Cajetanus,” and 
has the engraver’s signature, “F. B. f.,” in the 
left-hand corner; but there are evident traces of 
an earlier inscription having been upon the plate. 
The Albertina Museum at Vienna has three states 
of this engraving, of which two are analogous to 
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those at the British Museum, though differing in 
the detail that one of the cherubs holds a crown 
and the monogram of the Virgin; but the third 
state gives the inscription, which was erased before 
the ‘‘Sanctus Cajetanus” state. It reads thus: 
‘‘Sanctus Calasanctius, Schol: Piar: Fund.” 
Unfortunately, the print of this state at Vienna has 
been cut off at the bottom, so that the name of the 
painter of the original picture—which doubtless 
was upon it, though it has been erased from the 
other states—has been lost. It is this name that 
I am wishful to ascertain, and shall be obliged if 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can give the information, 
or refer me to states of this rare print. No light 
can be thrown upon the matter at the Louvre, or 
the Cabinet d’Estampes of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale Paris; nor does the engraving seem to 
be referred to in Mr. Tuer’s book on Bartolozzi, or 
in the French one on the subject, nor to have been 
exhibited at the Bartolozzi Exbibition, though of the 
last circumstance I am not quite certain. It may 
occur under other designations than those given, 
and if any one should be in doubt as to the 
identification of it, I can furnish a rough sketch. 
Joun LeYLanp. 
E!m Lea, Forest Hil ’ S8.E, 


Lrox v. Home axp Witkinsoy.—Will some 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly inform me what 
was the result of the trial Jane Lyon v. D. D. 
Home and W. M. Wilkinson, affilavit made June 
27, 1867? Mr. Home refers to it in ‘ Incidents 
of my Life, Second Series,’ 1872, and promises the 
conclusion in a third volume, which has, however, 
I believe, not been published. 

J. Curapert Wetcn, F.C.S. 


Bishop Licnutroot.—This lately deceased and 
erudite Churchman laid down a method “ for deter- 
mining which of two writings is the earlier.” 
Where is this plan elucidated? I should like to 
test its value. 


Heratps Exrraorpinary.—I shall feel grate- 
ful if any of your readers can give me information 
upon the following points. What is the “law and 
practice” regarding the appointment of the “ Heralds 
Extraordinary ” of the College of Arms? Are they 
appointed directly by the Earl Marshal? Can only 
a fixed number—and if so, how many—be Heralds 
Extraordinary at one time? Are there any 
specified duties? Is there any remuneration, 
direct or indirect? What are the privileges of 
the office? Does such an office exist, or is it 
known ever to have existed, in connexion with the 
Lyon Office or the Uister College of Arms ? 

Leo ARGENTUS. 


“‘EmporpureD” In Heratpry.—This is a 
term recognized by Gerard Leigh and the older 
heralds, and signifies that the bordure of a shield 
is of the same tincture as the field and only dis- 


tinguished from it by the line or shadow. This, 
of course, is in direct contradiction to the ordinary 
rule of heraldry which prohibits colour being put 
on colour, and it does not come under the class of 
what Menestrier calls “ Armes pour enquérir.” 
The only instance I know of occurs in the coat of 
Scrymgeour of Kirkton, which is blazoned in the 
Lyon Register, Gules embordured, a lion rampant 
or, &c. The term is of very rare occurrence, and 
I shall be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
point out another instance of its use. 
J. Batrour Pavt. 
32, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


A Name cess Gravestone.—On a tiny slab of 
black marble, lying prone a few yards south of 
Wanstead Church, E-sex, the following inscription 
may still be seen: — 

Here 
lieth y* body of the son 
of S" Robert Brooke & Dame 
Ann Margret his wife hee 
died the 14t» & was bvried 
the 17 of Avzvst 
1662 

I am particularly interested in this inscription 
because it contains neither the name nor the age 
of the person it commemorates. I shall be glad to 
know if in this respect it is unique. 

The manor of Wanstead was bought by Sir 
Robert Brooke from James, Duke of York, in 1662, 
He held it until 1667, when it passed into the 
hands of Sir Josiah Child. Sir Robert Brooke is 
several times alluded to by Pepys in his ‘ Diary’ 
and a note there states that he eventually retired 
to France, where he met his death by drowning in 
the river at Lyons. 

I cannot find that any members of the Brooke 
family were buried at Wanstead except the name- 
less son I have mentioned. Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate, 


Latin Expression 1n A MS.—In a note to an 
old illuminated pedigree of circa 1600 I lately 
came across the following expression, which I sub- 
join in the hope that it may be elucidated. The 
note refers to the foundation of a monastery in 

1112 by one Paganus : — 
| «Nam liber Barnewellensis ait eum postquam Canoni- 
| corum prioratum adeo desolatum ingemiscens conspexis- 
set in hac verba prorupisse Triginta Anorum fui Bap- 
tissmo regeneratus: Triginta Anorum ero in novissimo 
die resuscitandus f[sic’: Triginta hic constituam 
Canonicos. 

It seems to be some allusion to the thirty years 
of our Lord’s age. Does any one remember to 
have met the same expression before ? 

Artaur VICARS, 








“Apam’s ALe.”—I find the following reference 
|to ‘‘Adam’s ale” in Capt. Thomas Ashe’s ‘ Cir 
| cumstantial Journal of the Siege of Londonderry’: 
|“ The officers aforesaid are to have candles, 
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tobacco, pipes, and Adam's ale every night to 
accommodate themselves with.” It is customary 
in the north of Ireland to refer, in a jocular way, 
to water as Adam’s ale. It does not appear to 
mean water in the above quotation. If not, per- 
haps some of your readers can inform me as to the 
origin of the term. R. Liyy. 

Christchurch, New Zealend. 

[“ Adam’s ale” 
England. } 


is, we fancy, familiar throughout 
Far.—According to Spiers this is an obsolete 
verb, signifying to excite, to provoke. Cuan any 


of your readers name an author who makes use of 
this word? B. D. Mosevey. 
Burslem. 
Juperz Nicnouis. (See 7™ §. xii. 348. 


Nicholls, October 31, 1891. Can any one tell me 

how to find out whether he held office in Bar- 

badoes ? T. Maro 
Bromley, Bridgnorth, 


Tititam’s ‘Seventa Day Sassatn.’—I found 
on a bookstall the other day a copy of a very rare 
little book,“ The Seventh Day Sabbath sought out 
and celebrated. By Tho. Tillam, Minister of the 
Gospel” (1657). Unfortunately it is imperfect at 
the end, one leaf apparently being gone. There is 
no copy in the British Museum, and I have searched 
in vain the catalogues of the Bodleian, Sion College, 
Dr. Williams’s, and Trinity College (Dublin) 
Libraries. There was a copy, I understand, in the 
late Mr. W. H. Black’s library, but I do not know 
who purchased it. If any reader of ‘ N. & (.’ can 
tell me where I can get a transcript of the last leaf, 
to make my volume complete, I should take it as a 
favour. So far as paging and signatures go, the 
book, like many printed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is curiously made up ; but my copy ends at 
page 176, and I think it should end at 178. 

Joun T. Youne. 

27, Frampton Park Road, Hackney, N.E. 


Racing and Boiteav.—The great friendship 
of Racine and Boileau is well known, but I should 
like to know whether, among last words of great 
men, those attributed to Racine in the following 
passage can be authenticated :— 

“ Racine, 4 son dernier soupir, lui [7. ¢,, to Boileau) dive 
ces mémorables paroles qui louent également les deux 
amis: ‘Je regarde comme un bonheur de mourir avant 
vous,’ ""—* (Zuvres de Boileau,’ Hachette, 1863, “ Notice 
sur Boileau,” xxxvi. 

Many last words which have had long currency 
are now considered apocryphal ; but one is loth to 
lose any which enshrine noble and unselfish senti- 
ments. James Hoorer. 

Norwich, 


Crest Circcep wita a Garter.—For many 
years past members of my family have borne their 
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)—I'| servants exist in Yorkshire and 
have had no answer to my query about Judge | counties, 
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crest, an estoile wavy of six points or, encircled by 
a garter on which is charged the motto. I would 
ask your heraldic reacers whether it is considered 
better, according to the practice of the best modern 
heralds, to bear the crest so encircled, or whether 
it should in preference be borne with the motto 
immediately below it. I have very few books on 
heraldry, but in Boutell’s * Manual,’ 1863, at page 
207, I find the following :— 

** The motto may be charged upon a garter, and this 
may be made to encircle a shield of arms or a crest or 
badge. should either uf those cognizances be blazoned 
alone.’ 

ArcHER Martiy. 


Winnipeg, Canada. 


Sratotes or Statute Farrs for the hiring of 
the eastern 
What is their origin; and why are they 
called statutes, or more commonly stassists / 
There is nothing about them that I can find in the 
statutes at large, in which I have fruitlessly 
hunted for no inconsiderable time. Ralph 
Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary, in 1694, went 
‘with Mr. Ibbetson to see the statutes, now for 
the first time kept at Leeds, wherein servants 
stand to be hired in the open market-place in 
great numbers of both sexes.” —‘ Diary,’ edited by 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, vol. i. p. 284. Anoy. 


See 4 S, viii. ; 5 8, x., xi.) 


Tue Strerpsey Feast.— 

** On Tuesday the Stepney Feast was held at the usual 
place. There was a handsome appearance of the 
nobility, kc, The sermon was Pn reached by the Rev. Mr, 
Rawlins, Chaplain to the Hon, Society of Lincoln's mee. 
The collection after dinner amounted to 129. 7s. 6d.’ 
London Post, April 19, 1736. 

What was the origin of this feast; and where 
was the usual place in which it was held ? 

C. A. Waite. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Vex. Wittiam Carrer, who was hanged at 
Tyburn, January 11, 1583/4, for printing a treatise 
of schism against Catholics going to Protestant 
churches. What particulars are known of his execu- 
tion ; i.¢., did he make a speech, &c.? Is the 
treatise of ‘schism to be fund in the Library of the 
British Museum ? J. F. C. 


CosmopotitisH.—In the ‘ Uncollected Writings 
of De Quincey,’ vol. ii. p. 55, an essay on ‘ How 
to Write English,’ opens thus :-— 

“Among world-wide objects of speculation, objects 
rising to the dignity of a mundane or cosmopolitish value, 
which challenge at this time more than ever a growing 
intellectual interest, is the Englich language.” 
Cosmopolitis sh is not a dictionary word ; unless, 
indeed, it has reached that distinction thre ugh the 
comprehensive method of Dr. Murray—a possibility 
which I cannot at the moment determine—and it 
would be interesting to know whether it was used 
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before De Quincey, and whether it has progressed 

in favour in the half century that has elapsed since 

he contributed this particular article to Hogg’s 

‘ Instructor.’ Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


MareiaGes or Prisoners.—In J. 5. Burn’s 
‘ History of Parish Begisters in England’ (second 
edition, pp. 149-50) are given three instances of 
marriages in Newgate, and (p. 161) another from 
the Register of St. Mary-le-Bow, Durham, as 
follows :— 

“Thomas Cook, a prisoner, and Frances Westman, 
mar. 5 July, 1720. N.B.—In the Jail married, 

Were weddings between prisoners common ? for 
I find in the earliest parish register of St. Mary 
Magdalene, 
entry :— 

“ [1655]. The 28th 
Parker & Anne Glubb, be 

The Times of July 13, 1837, contains, by the 
way, a curious account of a marriage which had 
just taken place between two prisoners confined in 
the Conciergerie, Paris. DUNHEVED. 


of Septemb. were marryed John 
th Prisoners. 


‘‘ EVERYBODY WHO Is anyBopy.”—When did 
this phrase first come into vogue? I can trace it 
no earlier than 1859, when the Illustrated London 
News of January 1 observes that ‘‘ Everybody, 
who is anybody, goes to Brighton.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Farr, or Great Berstep, Essex.—Walter 
Farr purchased the manor of West House, Great 
Bursted, in 1540. I shall be glad to know why 
Morant (‘ History of Essex’) speaks of him as 
“ Walter Farr alias Gillingham.” 

Frank Penyy, LL.M. 

Focusta.—We are told in dictionaries that this 
is the name of a well-known beautiful flowering 
shrub, so called in honour of Fuchs, a German 
botanist. But the way the name of the flower is 
pronounced in England makes me doubt whether 
bis own mother would recognize in it the name of 
her son. What objection is there to the correct 
pronunciation, #.¢., ‘“‘ fooxia”; and why do English 
people mispronounce it “ fewshia,” and lexicogra- 
phers countenance the error ? L. L. K. 


Pretexce.— The Creed...... that glorious pre- 
tence of the Church.” Where is this quotation? 
I am told it is in Hooker, but cannot hit upon it. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 


Jacgves Casanova: Oxyx Caxso.—In the 


* Mémoires de Jacques Casanova,’ Bruxelles, 1871, 

vol. v. chap. i. p. 27, is the following passage :— 
“Mon frére Jean me fit présent d'un onyx d'une 

Vetait um camee representen: ute , 


grande beauté. 


Launceston, the following similar | 


Vénus au bain, véritat untique, car avec une loupe 
bien convexe on y lisait nom du sculpteur Sostrate. 
qui vivait il y a vingt trois siccles. Deux ans aprés, je 
la vendis 4 Londres au docteur Masti pour trois cents 


livres sterling: elle est peut-Ctre encore au Musée 
britannique.” 

The date of the sale would be 1763, or there- 
abouts (see chap. iv. p. 100). Is anything known 
of this cameo? Who was Dr. Masti? 

RoBert PieRpPornt, 


, ‘s Warrine 
St. Austins, Warrington. 


iveplics, 


‘THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY,’ 


\ 


7* §S. xii. 361. 

That the protest which I made against the 
admission to the pages of the ‘ N. E. D.’ of words 
of all sorts and conditions was not wholly fancifal 
or frivolous, I propose to show further by appending 
a list of freshly-coined additions to the language, 
which in the course of five weeks I have dotted 
down from a perusal—often cursory and careless— 
of a single daily paper, four or five weekly papers, 
and one monthly ma That they are abso- 
lutely new I am not in a position to affirm, but 
they do not appear in the 1888 edition of Webster's 
* Dictionary.’ 

Nouns: Officiant (officiating minister), preacher- 
dom, semiocracy (?simiocracy), fraevanner, exci- 
dence (as opposed to incidence), polychurchism, 
concettist, paddle-bat (a good batsman on a wet 
wicket), afterword, majorness and greaterness 
suggestions from ‘N. & .’), promisemonger, 
Redds, alevinage, transfrontier, railroadiana, de- 
ecta, maternities (lying-in hospitals), doctrinair- 
ism, perfectibilist, theatrophone and audiphone 
(? microphone), eyedelight, barrelage (amount of 
barrels used), jennysquaw ne sais quoi), fore- 
gleams, foreposts (7. ¢., outposts), humanology, and 


yazipne, 


, disestablisher (one who favours disestablishment). 


Verbs: Dispense from, municipalize, juxtapose, 
sailorize, subvention, state-subvention, miscom- 
mand, up (e. g., “ then ups me Mr. So-and-so ”). 

Adjectives: Unafraid, wined (one who is 
“wined” = one who has well drunk), tonal 
(?tonical), antirabic, outputted, better - tasted 
(applied to persons by a “ bad-tasted” writer), 
unwieldable, stornello-like, overlined, inter-city, 
and morne. 

Adverbs 
musicianly. 

Here, then, we have some fifty newly coined 
words, gleaned by a single individual in a short 
space of time from a cursory reading of portions 
of less (probably) than a thousandth part of 
contemporary publications. If this statement 
be correct, it would appear that the annual coin- 
xge should roughly be something like the fol- 
500,000! Allow 


Prejudicedly, vindicatorily, and 


} 


lowing 50 x 10 X 1,900 
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that to be a grossly exaggerated overstatement 
(and I suppose it is chiefly incorrect, because a 
number of the above words are only recent and 
not actually brand-new additions to our lan- 
guage), yet, after making every conceivable deduc- 
tion, there is still a pretty price to pay for the 
cravings after originality and smartness which 
beset a large number of our modern writers. On 
the other hand, I have omitted all strictly scientific 
words, which appear to be coined by the thousand, 
some words naturally compounded, e¢. g., rehypo- 
thecation, unconstitutionalist, undenomination- 
alist, and the like; and some words which can 
hardly be classed as new, though not appearing in 
the dictionary named, ¢.g., pornographist, abece- 
durianisms, &c. I have also excluded words 
wrongly used, ¢e.g., when Sir Edward Reed speaks 
of persons “ militarily mad,” which, if words have 
a definite weaning, is equivalent to saving that 
they are mad in a soldierlike fashion! Of course 
he means something else. That some of the 
above words are not actually necessary, naturally 
formed and generally excellent, I do not allege ; 
but [ do think it incumbent on Dr. Murray and 
his coadjutor to use their great power and know- 


ledge to perfect and improve our language, and to | 


prevent its being flooded by the amount of trash 
that they are now positively helping to impose 
upon it. And if they went a step further, and 
excluded, or relegated to the list of bogus words 
at the end of the ‘Dictionary,’ such wretched speci- 
mens of seventeenth century coinage as (for 
instance) the verb “‘condunghill” (I wonder the 
perpetrator did not write “‘ cowdunghill” while he 





| 


was about it), I am sure there would be a con- | 


census of opinion that the ‘ Dictionary’ as well as 
the language would be the better for it. 
HotcomBe Inciesy. 


It is to be feared that Dr. Murray is hardly a 
free agent in the matter, for he has inherited 
the incubus, like many proprietors of encumbered 
estates. Some three or four hundred readers and 
sub-editors, with more zeal than discretion, have 
poured in grist to his mill, and the elimination of 
the grain from all this chaff would amount to a 
reconstruction of the entire work. LysaRT 


Dr. Murray and his staff can well take care of 
themselves; but let me, as one of the humblest of 
readers for the ‘ Dictionary,’ say how the subject 
appears to me. Recent correspondents of 
*N. & Q.’ seem to have forgotten that the English 
language is a living language, and therefore a 
dictionary of it cannot be compiled from the 
limited number of books which are reckoned as 
standard literature. Like the race who use it, 
the language is vigorous and spreading, and some 
of the most useful and fruitful growths are often, 
as in a tree, on the outmost boughs, and often of 
an apparently abnormal character. The compiler 





of a dictionary ‘‘on historical principles’ is as 
the compiler of a “ naturalist’s calendar”; he has 
nothing whatever to do with grafting and pruning. 
The people de that unconsciously. Who is to 
decide what measure of acceptance shall determine 
the adoption of a new coinage? Think of the 
history of "bus, telegram, rail, wire, and many 
others. Who shall say, now, whether (ce. g.) epis- 
copization may not prove a useful word hereafter / 
And because the ‘ Dictionary’s’ only quotation fora 
word may be drawn from an anonymous reviewer, 
who knows that it is the only one in existence? 
Possibly if critics were to read more for the 
‘N.E. D.’ they would criticize less. 

No living language—one might say no lan- 
guage—forms its derivatives on uniformly con- 
sistent principles. If none but first forms are to be 
allowed, then a list of the primitive sounds or the 
bare letters of the alphabet would be sufficient. 

Ooe of the many great benefits which the 
‘N. E. D.’ is bestowing is the inclusion and 
explanation of rare and obsolete words found in 
our older writers. A reader to whom the passage 
might be of great importance would be grateful 
indeed to have eruscation cleared up for him, but 
I do not see how its place in the ‘ Dictionary ’ per- 
petuates its use. W. C. B. 


I do not think that Mr. Incieny takes the 
correct view of the ‘N.E. D.’ It is valued by 
many persons, and I am one of the number, for 
the very reason for which others censure it, viz., 
that newspapers and other authorities not of a 
high order are quoted therein. What students 
require is a dictionary which shall give all our 
words, good and bad, and, as far as is possible, the 
earliest authorities for every one of them. Those 
who know how our tongue bas grown, and the 
many sources from which its words have been 
taken, are aware that there are a multitude of 
forms now regarded as standard English which 
bad what some would call a low origin, having, as 
far as is at present known, made their first appear- 
ance in literature of a kind which at the time of 
their birth some purists would have rejected. 

When ‘ Pickwick’ was coming out in monthly 
parts, there were people who looked upon it as a 
vulgar production. There is not now, I imagine, 
any one who would think quotations from Dickens 
misplaced in a dictionary. Epwarp Peacock. 


May I be permitted to remind Dr. Murray’s 
critics that the scope and objects of the ‘N. E. D.’ 
are altogether different from those of a little duo- 
decimo which some people keep on their writing- 
tables to tell them what words to use, and how to 
spell them. J. T. F. 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 





EpitoriaL Suceestion (8 S. i. 1).—Allow me 
to say how likely your communication is to give 
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satisfaction to contributors. The length of some | 


of the articles, without a countervailing import- 
ance in their contents, has been a subject of 
remark where nothing but a friendly feeling to | 
‘N. & Q.’ has existed. I can remember asiwilar | 
announcement in which certain books were men- | 
tioned, the information in which was alleged to | 
be presupposed. An attention to this would shut | 
out such communications as the etymologies of 
place-names, originating from attention to modern | 
spelling rather than the form in Anglo-Saxon | 
charters. May I also suggest that medical notes 
should be tabooed?! for some have crept in, I | 
think, of which the transmitter can scarcely be 
thought to know the meaning. 
I also beg to ask that Bartlett’s ‘ Quotations’ | 
may not be taken as an ultimate authority. One 
instance will show what I mean. ‘“‘To make a 
virtue of necessité” has no other than that of 
Chaucer’s authority. But this is not so. I can 
illustrate my statement from other similar in- 
stances, The book is good so far as it goes, but it 
is not a conclusive authority. Ep. MarsHatt, 
Sandford St. Martin. 








As one of the oldest contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ 
—my connexion with which periodical has now 
extended over thirty year-—I ask leave to offer 
most cordial thanks to our Editor for his sensible 
and much needed words. Had he not been 
among the most patient and forbearing of men he | 
would have spoken thus--though probably with | 
more severity—long ago. I feel sure that the | 
great majority of my fellow-contributors will 
heartily agree with me in assuring our Editor that | 
we will use our best endeavours in future to 
lighten bis labcurs, and to make ‘ N. & Q.’ what | 
it was established to be, not a battle-field nor a} 
debating society, but a medium whereby useful 
information may be courteously exchanged in few 
words, HERMENTRUDE. 


As one who has been a frequent contributor of 
both ‘* Queries ” and “ Replies ” to ‘N. & Q.,’ and 
who has never exceeded ten or twelve lines in bis 
communications, I venture to thank the Editor | 
for his well-timed hints to contributors in general 
But I would ask to be allowed to remark that it 
is not only in matters of ‘* political or theological | 
controversy ” that ‘‘amplification takes the place 
of compression”; and that there are some half 
dozen ef your most frequent contributors whose 
communications would be all the more valuable, 
and (as I think) the more valued by readers in 
general if they would take to heart the counsel of 
Horace, ‘‘ Est brevitate opus.” I am sure that | 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ in general would be pleased 
if the Editor would exercise a little more fre- 
quently his privilege of drawing his pen through | 
remarks which are ‘‘ nibil ad rem.” 

Mcs 1s Rore. 


Saxon (8S. i. 5).—Whatever be the etymo- 
logy of this word, it cannot be derived from sike. 
There is nothing in common but the letter s, so 
that Sazon is quite as nearly allied to sag, or sack, 
or sick, or sock, or suck, or half a score words more. 
Neither is sike an ‘‘ overlooked word”; it is 
familiar in the north. Any northerner will tell 
you that it is far removed from the sense of 
“marsh”; it means “a channel” or ‘‘ water- 
course,” being the Icel. stk, aditch. There is a 
fine specimen between Caldron Snout and High 
Cup Nick. It is certainly the origin of the name 
Sykes ; but Sykes is not remarkably like Sazron. 
The usual old guess that connects Sazon with seaz, 
a knife, short sword, is far more plausible, for it is 
possible ; see Sahso in Schade. It is more sensible 
to wear a short sword than to squat in a water- 
course. Water W. Seat. 


Psatm txvill. 4 (7 S. xii. 207, 332, 418, 477). 
—With Mr. Beckxiey “I am only anxious for 
correctness,” and if my expression be considered 
liable to be misunderstood, am glad to have all 
ambiguity removed. But we are so accustomed 
in these days to consider the Psalter a part of the 
Prayer Book that I scarcely think it could mislead. 
What I meant, of course, was that the version of 
the Psalms used in public worship contained the 
extraordinary error in Ps. Ixviii. 4 to which 
reference has been made, until it was silently 
corrected in the reign of Queen Anne. 

W. T. Lywy. 


Blackleath. 


Byrroy’s Town House (7" S. xii. 28, 116, 
391).—Mr. Tuomas Jeakes asks whether there 
be any foundation in fact for the rumour that the 
house at the foot of New Burlington Street, facing 
Regent Street, once known as Byron House, has 
any association with the author of ‘ Childe Harold,’ 
Mcs 1x Urpe, quoting from ‘Old and New 
London,’ speaks of a tradition that the poet lived 
in that house about the time of his marriage with 
Miss Milbunke. I may safely say that there is no 
foundation whatever for this statement. At the 
time of the poet’s marriage—that is to say, after 
his marriage, and at the time of his daughter’s 
birth—Byron lived in Piccadilly, in the house now 
occupied by Sir Algernon Borthwick. The house 
has been much altered during the past three years, 
and I invite the curious in such matters to refer to 
the communication wherein, under the heading 
‘ Byron’s Town House,’ I drewattention to the work 
of transformation then proceeding. But as questions 
may be best answered by direct statements of fact, 
I venture to give the precise location of Lord Byron 
in England from the date of his birth until 
April 25, 1816, when he quitted our shores for 
ever. George Gordon, Lord Byron, was born on 
January 22, 1788, at 16, Holles Street, Cavendish 
Sqnare. This house was demolished a few years 
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ago. In 1790 the poet and his mother left London | 1814. September 2, 1814, Byron was at New- 
for Aberdeen. During the summer of 1796, after | stead, where he spent exactly one month. In 
an attack of scarlet fever, he was removed into the | October (5th) he was at 2, The Albany, whence he 
Highlands of Scotland, and resided for some time | proceeded for a short time to Cambridge. On 
at Ballater. In 1798 Byron and his mother | December 5th, 1814, he was again at the Albany, 
removed to Newstead Abbey, Nottinghamshire. whence he proceeded, on December 29, 1814, 
In 1799 they removed to London, when the young | to Seaham, Stockton-on-Tees, in the county of 





poet was placed under the care of Dr. Matthew 
Baillie, brother of the poetess Joanna Baillie. 
They resided in Sloane Terrace. In 1801 Byron 
went to Harrow School. During the autumn of 
1802 Byron passed a short time at Bath, proceed- 
ing thence with his mother to lodgings at Notting- 
ham, Newstead Abbey being at that time let to 
Lord Grey de Ruthen. Byron spent the vacation 
of 1804 at Southwell, Nottinghamshire, in a house 
known as Burgage Manor. In October, 1805, the 
poet quitted Harrow, and entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge. During the summer of 1805 he 
joined his mother at Southwell, whence, after a 


violent quarrel, he proceeded, in August, 1806, | last residence in London. 


Durham. Byron was married January 2, 1815, at 
the residence of Sir Ralph Milbanke, at Seaham. 
The newly married pair thence went to Holnaby 
House, near Darlington, and subsequently to 
Kirkby Mallory. On February 1, 1815, they were 
at Seaham, which place they quitted March 9, 
1815, for Col. Leigh’s house near Newmarket, 
en route for London, March 18, 1815, they went 
to Devonshire House, Piccadilly, which had been 
lent to them by the Duke of Devonshire. 
Thence they proceeded, on June 12, 1815, to 
No. 13, Piccadilly Terrace (the house at present 
occupied by Sir Algernon Borthwick), Byron’s 
On April 25, 1816, 





alone to No. 16, Piccadilly, close to Piccadilly | Byron shook the soil of his native land from his 


Circus, 


Littlehampton, in Sussex. Thence he returned 


On August 25, 1806, he removed to| shoes, and resumed that pilgrimage which has 


| added so much lustre to his poetic fame. With 


for a short time to Southwell, and after a week | the exception of his residences in Albania and in 


or two went with his friend Pigott to Harrogate. 


Greece I have visited every spot associated with 


January and February, 1807, were spent at South- | his immortal name, and in one or two instances 


well. In June, 1807, he went to Cambridge. On 
July 13, 1807, Byron wrote from Gordon's Hotel, 
London ; October, 1807, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; January 20, 1808, Dorant’s Hotel, Albe- 
marle Street ; April, 1808, lodgings in Brompton, 
and a trip to Brighton ; September, 1808, New- 
stead Abbey, where he remained until March, 
1809, on which day he removed to 8, St. James's 
Street. After a brief stay at Newstead he returned 
once again to 8, St. James’s Street, On June 11, 
1809, he left London for Newstead ; and on July 2, 
1809, Byron sailed for Lisbon. Two years later, 
namely, on July 17, 1811, Byron arrived at Ushant, 


and shortly afterwards took up his quarters at | 


Reddish’s Hotel, St. James’s Street. At the end of 
July, 1811, he was summoned to Newstead, owing 
to the dangerous illness of his mother. He 
arrived at Newport Pagnell August 2, 1811, and 
reached Newstead Abbey August 7, 1811. On 


October 27, 1811, the poet visited Cambridge, | 
October 29, | 
1811, he took up his residence at 8, St. James’s | 


where he remained two days. 
Street, where he remained until his departure for 
Cheltenham, September 10, 1812. In May, 1813, 
Byron returned to town and took up his residence 
at No. 4, Bennett Street, St. James's. On 
August 31, 1813, he went into rooms at the 
Albany. In January, 1814, be proceeded to New- 
stead, returning to No. 4, Bennett Street February 
18, 1814. On April 9, 1814, he occupied the 
apartments of Viscount Althorp at No. 2, The 
Albany. July 9, 1814, he went for a month to 
Hastings, and returned to the Albany August 12, 


| —notably at Bologna and at Albaro, near Genoa— 
I have taken steps toensurean eternal remembrance 
of the houses in which he resided. At Pisa I was 
chagrined to find the Palazzo Lanfranchi tzans- 
formed into the Palazzo Toscanelli. At Albaro 
I found the Casa Saluzzo had been renamed the 
Palazzo Cambiaso; at San Terenzio the famous 
Villa Magni has been renamed Villa Maccarani; 
and at Ravenna the Palazzo Guiccioli is now 
known as the Palazzo Ghika. There are many 
things to be said on this subject, but I think I have 
fulfilled my duty by dispelling the myth relating 
to No. 24, New Burlington Street, and with that, 
for the present, I rest content. 
RicHarpD EpGcumBE. 
Hotel National, Montreux, Suisse. 





Artavrnian Literatore (7% S. xii. 448).— 
Mr. Jarratt should not omit in his studies on 
Arthurian literature to consult Mr. Skene’s ‘ Celtic 
Scotland’ and * Four Aucient Books of Wales.’ 

Herpert Maxwe tt, 


Asicait, Lapy Massa (7 §. xii. 387).— 
Allow me to refer G. F. R. B. to two articles 
by me on this lady and her family, which appeared 
in‘ N. & Q. (6"S. vi. 137; x. 263), containing 
| information on the subjects, though perhaps he 
| has already noted them. I should say that further 

information might be easily obtained from the 
registers at High Laver, near Chipping Ongar, 
| Essex, in which churchyard many of the Masham 
family are buried in plain earth graves, on which 
are stone slabs raised on brickwork. Once, when 


—— 
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on a visit to the churchyard, where also John 
Locke is buried, like Old Mortality I cleared out 
the moss and lichen on the tomb covering the 
remains of Abigail Hill, Lady Masham, the 
favourite of Queen Anne, and easily read the 
inscription. Many years ago the name Abigail 
was one commonly applied to chambermaids at 
inns or ladies’ maids, and perhaps became 
fashionable from having been borne by Lady 
Masham. The name is but rarely used at the 
present time. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


DanisH Borrer (7 S. xii. 468).—I advise 
C, W. to apply to the editor of the Field (Breams 
Buildings, E.C.), who will very likely be able to 
answer the query. Or possibly Mr. Hudson, of 
Ludgate Hill, might do so. There is a note at 
page 923 of the last volume of the Field on ‘ Dairy 
Associations in Denmark,’ which may put C. W. 
on the way to gain the information he seeks. 

Epwarp V. WoLFrErsTAy. 

Arta|Club, Hanover Square, 


Pivrat or Tasiespoonruc (7 §. xii. 260, 


309, 393, 472).—My sympathies are altogether | 
I should opine | 


with the plural tablespoonfuls. 
that nobody has ever yet made the plural of 
handful, handsful; and if so, why should table- 
spoonful follow a different rule? Handfuls is 
found five times in the A.V., as ¢.g. in Gen. xli. 47. 
In the case of armsful instead of armfuls, am- 
biguity might even arise, for two armsful might 


well be understood to mean as much as a person’s | 


two arms could hold, which would be the same as 
one armful, if this were understood, as it commonly 
is, to mean what can be held in a person’s two 
arms. The only plural given to armful in the 
*N. E. D.’ is armfuls, and one of the two examples 
quoted is as old as 1579. The difficulty has 
arisen, I presume, from the fact that the ful=full 
in these words is commonly regarded as an 
adjective, and that adjectives do not take a plural. 
Bat an adjective when added to a substantive 
to form a compound word ceases to be an adjec- 
tive and the whole compound word becomes a sub- 
stantive, and, assuch, has the right to take the plural 
affix at the end of it, and not in the middle. Comp. 
meadow-sweet, in which sweet, originally an adjec- 
tive, has become part of a substantive, and so one 
says meadow-sweets, and not meadows sweet, which 
would mean something quite different. 

The French are better off, inasmuch as they 
express the ful by the fem. termination é¢, so that 
there is no compound word. Thus cuiller, four- 
chette, maison, make cwillerée, fourchet(t}ée, mai- 
sonnée, But this arrangement, by its very con- 
venience, lands the French sometimes in difficulties. 
Thus cwiller 4 café =teaspoon, because coffee is the 
French national beverage and tea isours. Teaspoon- 
ful ought, therefore, logically to be (cuiller a café) 


+ée; but as this little algebraically expressed addi- 
tion sum cannot be carried out, they are obliged to 
content themselves with the awkward and illogical, 
but understandable, expression—cuillerée « café. 
The question put forward by W. C. J. as to the 
plural of prie-dieu and other French compound 
words I should prefer to treat in a separate note, if 
I may be allowed to do so, F, CHance. 
Sydenbam Hill. 


Like W. C. B.,I did much dispensing in the 
days of my youth, and I used to correct the printed 
labels from spoonsful to spoonfuls, for I thought it 
rather hard on the patients to direct them to 
swallow the spoons. But I was myself “corrected” 
for changing an “elegant” word into a “ vulgar” 
one. J.T. F 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


The discussion of this question in‘ N. & Q.’ is 
a small mercy for which J am grateful, as I have 
never been quite sure what is the correct plural 
of a much simpler compound word, viz., “ Lord 
Mayor.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Borns’s Portraits (7" §, xii. 280, 373, 437). 
—Another portrait of Burns, which I thought 
the notes referred to in my last would have 
brought to light, is the ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ 
by David Allan, in which the poet is represented 
as seated on the left of the “saint, the father, 
and the husband.” Burns, in his letter thanking 
Mr. Thomson for the gift of the picture, states 
that some of his friends think the likeness superior 
to Nasmyth’s. As the very joiner’s apprentice 
who opened the box containing the picture knew 
| his “‘phiz” at once, we may rest assured that the 
| portrait has its value and is worth the trouble of 
| inquiring after. 

It hung in the poet’s parlour beside the Rae- 
burn portrait, also said to be the best presentment 
|of Scotia’s bard, which I think very probable, 
as Sir Henry was the best portrait painter of his 
|time. Allan’s picture was exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace at the centenary celebrations in 
1859. Since then I have lost trace of it. During 
the publication of my portrait articles I received 
a letter from a gentleman in Ayrshire, who thought 
that a picture recently acquired by him was the 
|“David Allan” in question. He very kindly 
offered to have the picture sent for my inspection. 
| I have now examined this picture carefully, but to 
me it is most unlike Allan’s style of painting. 
However, it answers in every detail to the descrip- 
tion of the ‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night’ as given in 
the Thomson- Burns correspondence. Perhaps 
some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ has information on the 
subject. ’ 

With regard to Reid, I may state that he painted 
landscapes as well as portraits. I bave seen it 
stated that some of his pictures are in Edinburgh. 
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Perbaps your courteous correspondent Mr. Gray, 
of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, is as 
well informed on this subject as on so many others 
connected with art. Reid (Alexander Read ?) 
exhibited a head of Mr. Ouchterlony in London 
about 1770. 

Since writing the foregoing I have had a letter 
from Mrs, Hutchinson, the daughter of Col. 
James Glencairn Burns, who states that Allan's 
*Cottar’s Sa'urday Night’ is in her possession. 
If one could be so fortunate as to discover the locale 
of Reid’s miniature, this would complete the list 
of Burns portraiture. By the way, there used 
to be a portrait of Burns banging in Dunlop 
House, the residence of the poet’s friend Mrs. 
Dunlop. It might be worth inquiring after. 
Perbaps Mr. Nasb, whose efforts bitherto bave 
proved so successful, will investigate the matter. 
I do not know if Mr. Nash is aware that a por- 
trait of Burns by Raeburn recently turned up in 
Canada, and is now valued at several thousand 
pounds, It is said that Kaeburn did paint 
a portrait of Burns. There is extant a Jetter of 
Sir Henry’s to this effect ; and I have a book before 
me in which it is stated by a gentleman recording 
a visit he paid Mrs. Burns, the poet’s widow, that 
in the parlour hangs Allan's picture, and “the 
original and best portrait of Burns by Raeburr.” 
This portrait, of course, is also, like Reid’s, 
“ wanted.” Jonyn Moir. 

18, Abbotsford Place, Glasgow. 


The long-lost miniature portrait of Robert 
Burns by Alexander Reid, which I inquired for 
at the first reference, has now been traced to 
Huddersfield, and the present possessor, who has 
owned it for over thirty years, bas forwarded it to 
London for my inspection. Though inquired for 
by several of the pcet’s biographers, it bas never 
been heard of since it was painted at Dumfries, 
in 1795. E. Barrincton Nasu. 


Tnomas Moore (7* S. xi. 177, 461; xii. 141, 
£92).—The allegations in the note at the last refer- 
ence amount to this: That if it is a misfortune not 
to appreciate Wordsworth, it is equally a mis- 
fortune not to appreciate Moore, which, of course, 
means that Wordsworth and Moore are on about 
the same poetic level. That Moore himself care- 
fully treasured up all praises, even the most ex- 
aggerated and fantastic, of his productions, we 
know. But that he was not wholly unaware of his 
real status as a poet more than one entry in his 
diary suggests, ¢g,his remark to Mr. Murray 
(& propos of his possible sbare in editing Byron s 
poetical works) that ‘“‘the task would be a very 
responsible one, particularly if it was a rhymer 
like me who undertook to criticize such a poet” 
(October 14, 1831). That Ireland’s only poet is 
her “greatest lyrist” is, I suppose, indisputable. 





| 


| 





| gloves when officiating. 


But it is as indisputable that between the grave 


and lofty muse of Wordsworth and the “‘ spangled 
dancing-girl” that served Moore for a muse no 
comparison is possible. 

The estimate current in Moore’s day of his 
poetic status belongs now to archeology. That 
estimate was not a result of “ cerebration,” even of 
the unconscious kind. Its basis was not thought, 
properly so called, at all, but merely a song-writing, 
song-sinpging, and pasquinading repute won in 
those London drawing-rooms which were for Moore 
the world, and whose applause was his breath of 
life. His poetry in the main was what Gil Blas 
called his empty bottle—a body without a soul ; 
a body, too, laboriously pieced together from all 
ends of the world of reading, mostly in the fantastic 
and Easiern-allegory line; that is to say, its 
main feature is exactly that which genuine poetry, 
by its very nature, excludes. 

As regards my remark that Macaulay had been 
kindly silent on certain weak points in Moore's 
‘Life of Byron,’ I cannot see that it is to be 
interpreted as imputing ‘‘ dishonesty ” on the part 
of the reviewer. At least, if things of this sort 


| are to be labelled as dishonesty, ‘* who shall ’scape 


whipping!” If J. B. S. must “record his repu- 
diation ” of my innocent suggestion, what doeshe say 
to the exulting exclamation in which the same re- 
viewer preluded to his essay on Croker’s edition of 
Boswell: ‘See whether I don’t dust that varlet’s 
jacket for him in the next number of the Blue and 
Yellow. I detest him more than cold boiled 
veal”? Some of us, indeed, may dream ofa colour- 
less impartiality attainable in a man’s expression 
of his opinion on the attitude or the conclusions 
of other men. But it will, I suspect, generally be 
found that in actual life the result, on the whole, 
is not untruly reflected in a passage in one of 
Byron’s letters: ‘‘I only know that I wrote it 
with the fullest intention to be ‘ faithful and true’ 
in my narrative, but not impartial—No, by the 
Lord! I can’t pretend to be that while I feel” 
(Letter to Moore, July 13, 1820). 
Tuomas J. Ewrna. 
Leamington, 


Hat-recs 1n Cuurcnes (7 §&. xii. 349, 412, 
497).—In Thornton Church, near Horncastle, are 
hat-pegs of wrought iron of good workmanship, 
apparently about 1750. 

Apert HanrtsHorne. 


If I recollect rightly a hat-peg is still to be seen 
in the pulpit of the old parish church of Craill, 
in Fife. Asa boy I remember often seeing Pres- 
byterian ministers wearing gloves during divine 
service. I have been told that the late Bishop 
Forbes, of Brechin, used to wear lavender kid 
The use of gloves is, no 
doubt, a Catholic survival, for according to the 
Roman rite bishops wear red (Roman purple) 
gloves at solemn functions. Grorce Anovs. 
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Wuirtsunpay (7™ S, xi. 506; xii. 508, 233, 
277, 374, 449).—Pror. Skeat wants me to “for 
once accept this, and thank” him. What am 
Ito thank him for? He said (at xii. 277) of the 
word Whitsul and Whitsulday, ‘‘1 believe both 
forms to be wholly unauthorized ”—that is to say, 
the Professor had forgotten bodily that there was 
such a word as Whitsul in existence, or ever had 
been. He now, however, admits both its existence 
and its etymology as I gave it. He ought, there- 
fore, to thank me for helping him to recover this 
lapse of his memory. But I cannot see I have to 
thank him so far. In my first communication (xii. 
233) I said, ‘‘So it is really Whitsulday, tide, 
week; and Whitsuntide is as true of the whole 
week as Sunday.” This sentence might mislead a 
reader who was careless into the supposition that 
Whitsulday was as much established as the form 
of Whitsunday. I did not mean that. My inten- 
tion was to show that Whitsulday and Whit- 
sunday were expressions no more correct than is 
Whitsun week; that it was simple nonsense to 
draw all these distinctions, let all who will say 
nay. This is now entirely admitted by the 
Professor, and I should not have written about 
it at all but that Eccirp said that Pror. Skeatr 
insisted on the point “ with even unusual emphasis.” 
If he never did so, so much the worse for Evciip’s 
Wrong citation of his authority. 

But the Professor repeats that Whitsulday 
has nothing whatever to do with Whitsunday. 
Further, he does not confess he was wrong about 
Whitsul when he said it was ‘ unauthorized,” 
whilst now he says he accepts it, even etymology 
and all. Whitsulday and Whitsunday are, how- 
ever, connected, and very closely. /Vhitsul is 
white food, and Whitsun is white sun. The white 
food was distributed on the white day, and I 
believe it was called Whitesun, because of the 
distribution of white meat, and not at all because of 
white dresses. This is not provable, neither is deri- 
vation from the white garments provable, and mine 
is the better reason, proof being absent. Another 
point springs up. Sulgwyn is not Whitsuntide in 
Welsh, as Por. Skear says it is. Y Sulgwyn is 
Whit Sunday. Whitsun week or Whitsuntide is 
Wythnos y Sulgwyn (see G. D. Hughes's ‘ English- 
Welsh Dict.’). The Armoric form is Sul, the 
Celtic is sul, sy!, sil, and the Latin is Sol for sun 
Hence Whitsun, sul, syl, sil, sol are all variants of 
that syllable which is being canvassed now. I 
dare say that Pror. Skeat, as an historical ety- 
mologist, will demand references. I laugh at them. 

References for the genesis of a word are as 
useless as anatomy is in investigating the principle 
of life. You can only employ it on a corpse. An 
epitaph gives the day of birth, and next the day 
of a man’s death. Once a word is fixed in the 
body of type the next thing to be announced is the 


against it. I have no objection to the dead his- 
torical process, any more than I have to the “ bills 
of mortality”; but do not let us mistake them 
for a record of life or for Boyle’s ‘ Court Guide’ 
to living London, that is all. A word may be 
written a thousand years before it gets into 
type. It may also be uttered by the lips a 
thousand years before it gets to be written. What 
can you know, from type, of a word that has 
existed two thousand years before type was heard 
of? So this word, which is older than the forests 
of Britain that were waving when Cesar landed, 
so far as the syllable sul or sol is concerned, might 
have met the Roman legions, as Haul explains s 
for the aspirate Saul, as a dialetical form of their 
own Sol, solis. I care not whether it was or was 
not; but Whitsultide might very easily, even before 
William the Conqueror, have been a variant of 
Whitsuntide, and certainly, looked at this way, 
has a very intimate connexion with it, regard it 
in what light otherwise you choose. Let us admit 
historic etymology to be good so far as it goes, 
and so far as it in fact reaches, but it must lie 
always outside of the true genesis of every word 
that is at all vital. The more vital the word the 
more useless is the historical type reference. 
C. A. Warp 


Walthamstow. 


IKNIELD AND RycknieLp Streets (7 S. xii, 
| 446).—Dr. Guest writes :-— 

“The name of the highway is written in our 

Anglo-Saxon charters, Icenhilde weg, or Icenilde 
| Weg; but the latte: mode of spelling the word is found 
| only in late or ill-written charters, The meaning of 
| Icenhilde weg is tolerably obvious. H:ld, war, battle, 

forms in its genitive case Ailde, and this genitive case 
| enters freely into composition ; thus rinc isa man, hilde- 
rinc, @ warrior; leoth, a song, hilde-leoth, a war song; 
bil, a bill, Arlde-bill, a battle-axe, kc, According to the 
| anulogy of these compounds we obtain from weg, & way, 
| hilde-weg, & way fitted for military expedition,a high- 
| way, and Jcen hilde-weg would be the Highway of the 

Icen, or Iceni, the people into whose country this 
| trackway directly leads."—* The Four Romun Roads,’ 

p. 12, extracted from Arch. Journal, No. 54, vol. xiv. 
p. 109, 

Rycknield is not so easily settled. Mr. Thorpe 
takes it, in ‘The Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
England.’ as a clerical error for Hikenilde Street ; 
but Dr. Guest considers that it does not rest only 
upon the integrity of Higden’s text, but has inde- 
pendent grounds ; and he suggests in a note that 
there may possibly be a connexion between 
Wraken and Ricknield in their etymology (ibid. 
p. 7, note 8). Anyhow, the ridge or backbone has 
no notice, Any one ought to think in reference 
to the spelling outside an A.-S. charter, “ Froum 
habet in cornu,” in any case. Ep. Marsuatt. 





Srr Tomas CHAMBERLAYNE, CREATED A 
Baronet Fes. 4, 1642 (7 S. xi. 367).— Heylin, 





death, which in dictionary lingo is obsolete, set 


‘Catalogue of Baronets’ (1674), gives Feb. 4, 1642/3, 
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as the date when Thomas Chamberlain, of Wick- 
ham, Oxon., Esq., was created 424th baronet. In 
Edw. Chamberlayne’s ‘ Angliz Notitia’ (fifteenth 
ed. 1684), p. 328, in the “List of Baronets of 
Eogland now Living, according to their Seniority,” 
is a Sir Thomas Chamberlayne. In the ‘ Encyclo- 
dia of Heraldry ; or, General Armory,’ &c., by 
ohn and John Bernard Burke, third ed. 1844, 
is the following :— 

“ ay (Presbury, co. Gloucester, Wickbam, 
co, Oxford, and Thoroldby, co. York; originally sprung 
from the Counts of Tankerville, and founded by Richard, 
Chamberlain to King Stephen, who from his office 
assumed his surname), Gu., an inescutcheon ar., within 
an orle of mullets or. Crest—Out of a ducal coronet or, 
an ass’s head ar.” 

See also Gough’s ‘Camden’s Britannia,’ 1789, 
vol. i, :— 

“Shirburne, formerly a sma!! castle of the Quatre- 
mains, now the residence of the Chamberlans of the 
family of the earls of Tankerville, who having been 
antiently Chamberlains of Normandy, their posterity 
laid aside the antient name of Tankerville, and assumed 
that of Chamberlain from the office held by their 
ancestors,” —P, 292, 

“ Shirburne, within a mile of Wathelington church, 
‘where is a strong pile or castelet, longid to Quatre- 
mains, since to Fowler, and by exchange now to Chaum- 
brelein of Oxfordshire’ (Lel.ii. 10). It is now the seat 
of the earl of Macclesfield.”"—P, 309. 

Gough's reference for the last sentence is Bishop 


Gibson. Ropert Pierpornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


Vevvet as Mate Artrire in EsxGranp (7"§. 
xii. 462).—Your esteemed contributor on this sub- 
ject remarks that “it would be interesting to 
know when velvet was first introduced into 
England, and its cheaper substitutes, velveteen 
and fustian” He may, perhaps, be pleased to 
hear that there is a useful and inexpensive 
book of antiquarian reference on these and cog- 
nate subjects, called “The Draper’s Dictionary, 
& Manual of Textile Fabrics, their History 
and +» oo by S. William Beck,” a work 
which Mr. George Augustus Sala spoke of in 
the Sunday Times of June 28, 1891, as “ that 
most useful work, the ‘ Draper’s Dictionary,’—no 
library of reference is complete without it.” It 
has, however, one all but disreputable, and at any 
rate discreditable, feature, in the circumstance 
that neither on the title-page nor elsewhere is there 
any statement of the date of its publication. But 
in the article on “ Byssus” mention is made of 
the Exhibition of 1878. I avail myself of the 
work to furnish some little information on the 
points referred to by Mr. Pickrorp. 

1. Velvet.—Referring to Planché’s assertion, in 
his ‘ History of British Costume,’ that under the 
Latin name of villosa or the French villuse, velvet 
is mentioned during the thirteenth century, the 


author remarks that no authorities are given for | 
‘ 





this statement ; and then quotes the following 
passage from Planché’s later and more elaborate 
work, the ‘ Cyclopedia of Costume’ :— 


“ Notwithstanding the estimation in which this old 
manufacture must have been held in the fourteenth 
century, we hear little of it, either ~~ or poetry, 
during the reigns of the first three Edwards — 
1377]; silk, satin, damask, cloth of gold, every rich stuff 
being alluded to save velvet. It is not mentioned in the 
sumptuary laws of Edward III., and appears for the 
first time in an Act of the fourth of Henry IV., a.p. 
1403, in which it is ordered that ‘no man, not being a 
banneret or person of higher estate, shall wear any cloth 
of gold, of crimson of velvet, or motley velvet.’ After 
that period the mention of velvet ie of frequent occur- 
rence.” 

The Dictionary goes on to state :-— 

“It is conjectured that the manufacture was first 
brought from China; but for this, again, there is no 
proof; and it is far more feasible [probable ?) that the 
making of fustian first suggested the way of weaving 
silk in the same manner, when velvet would, of course, 
result.” 

So, likewise, in the article on “ Faustian,” it is 
stated that :— 

** Fustian is woven in the same manner as velvet, even 
to the shearing of its surface; and Dr, Rock thinks 
that this manufacture may have hinted to the Italians 
the way of weaving silk in the eame manner, and so of 
producing velvet.” 

2. Fustian.—It would appear from the above 
passages that fustian is a material of earlier inven- 
tion than velvet. Mr. Beck further siates (p. 138), 
that,— 

“From the tenth century until the expulsion of the 


Moors, Spain was noted for its cotton fabrics, and prin- 
cipally for the production of fustain.” 


He adds that Dr. Rock (in his 
Fabrics ’),— 
“gives the earliest date of its use in this country; 
‘for our countryman, St. Stephen Harding, when a 
Cistercian Abbot and an old man, about the year 1114, 
forbade chasubles in his church to be made of anything 
but [either] fustain or fine linen.’ It was common in 
church robes during the Norman period, and was also 
worn by the people ; being then esteemed not of such 
low degree as at present, but rather as a seemly than 8 
costly material. In 1300 St. Paul's Cathedral possessed 
a cope of fustian; and in an English sermon preached 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, great blame 
is found with the priest who had his chasuble made of 
middling fustain. Subsequent!y fustain, perhaps of a 
finer quality, became more fashionable. Chaucer clothes 
a knight in it 

‘Of Fustian he wered a gipon 
All besmotred with his habergion.’ ; 
* Prologue to Canterbury Tales.’ ’ 
3. As to Velveteen, I only find (p. 142) that,— 


“ Velveteen and velveret are commonly included a mong 
fustians, as their manner of manufacture justifies. 


Joux W. Bowe, F.S.A. 
Bravo: Ixcoeyito (7" S. xii. 184, 312, 377, 
432).—I am much disposed to think that Mr. 
WatFornv’s criticism, comparing incognito with 
bravo, is misapplied, and that the former is, after 
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all, a Latin adverb. It figures as an adjective in | impression that it is the right use of the word. 


Italian dictionaries, but so it does in French and 


At any rate, those who use it have good authority 


English dictionaries ; and I fancy that it is equally | according to Latham’s ‘ Dictionary,’ &c. And I 
a foreign word to all three, at least as much a | certainly fail to find equal authority—or, indeed, 
foreign word to modern Italian as uncus is to|any authority at all—for the modern use of the 


modern English. 


in the state of affecting to be unknown, which I 


take to be the thing implied by the quasi-adverbial 


C. B. Mount. 


incognito. 


If, as I believe is the case, bravo! has become 


as universally recognized an English interjection 
a8 hurrah / not many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
object to the cheer quoted from the Birmingham 
Daily Post, “‘ Bravo, little iady!” The word has 
the same form and sense in French. Littré says : 
‘En francais, on dit bravo pour toute personne 
et toute chose. soit au singulier soit au pluriel, 
soit au masculin, soit au féminin. Brava, bravi, 
brave, sont italiens, non francisés, et employés 


avec prétention par les dilettantes.” Nor will the | 


condemnation of “the queen...has been travelling 
incognito” as the outcome of modern ignorance, 
be supported by those who accept the canon that 
the use of the majority of educated English people 
determines what is English. Incognito is properly 
treated as an adverb, and therefore as invariable. 


Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes, 


I am under the impression that many people 
not regardless of grammar use the word incognito 
adverbially, and thus consider it as applicable to a 
queen upon her travels as to Haroun Alraschid 
slumming in Baghdad. 

Here is a funny example, from the pen of a 
society journalist, Thursday, December 10, 1891: 
“What the princess likes most of all is to get 
entirely away from the Court for a short time and 
live incognito...... As the princess was staying at 
the Tower strictly incognita.” I am not at all 
anxious to use either word; but if I wished to 
use not only one of them, but both, I should have 
been inclined in this instance to transpose them. 
What did the journalist mean? Perhaps he had 
been reading ‘N. & Q.,’ and after writing incog- 
nito recollected the objection, and wished to show 
that he could be equal to the occasion. But for 
my part I must confess that seeing one word in 
Italian, I should have liked to see the remainder 
of the sentence in the same language, for incog- 
ntta is not one of the words or phrases, such as 
andante, or allegro, or dolce far niente, that we 

have thought convenient to annex. 
KILLIiGRew. 

May I ask Mr. Watrorp his authority for 
applying the very strong terms ‘‘ modern ignor- 
ance” to those who “ degrade ” the word incognito 
into an adverb? I have always been under the 


It is not true, in point of fact, 
that a queen travels incognita; she is perfectly 
well known throughout her way ; but she travels 


word, such as, for instance, “ Her Majesty travelled 
incognita as ——” 
Union Club, 


The discussion raised on this word by L. L. K. 
is very amusing. Every educated person is aware 
that brava is the feminine form of bravo, as an 
Italian adjective ; but bravo, I take it, is now as 
much an English word as opera,—we have adopted 
both words. We speak of Spanish dons and 
German fraus ; we call Livorno, Leghorn, and we 
do not call Antwerp, Antverpen, Anvers, or 
Amberes, L. L. K. wants a quotation for bravo 
applied toa woman. He shall have one. In that 
charming work ‘ Realmah,’ early in chap. xiii., 
Mrs. Milverton wishes that all mankind should 
see the beauty of what Goethe calls renunciation. 
Her husband replies, “ Bravo, my dear!” The 
|author of ‘ Realmab,’ a man of culture and of 
|many languages, is a good witness. May an 
Eoglishman say that every day old fiascos are ex- 
ploded ; or, the bona-robas of to-day hold a very 
different place from the Hetaire of old Greece ? 

James Hoorsr. 

Norwich, 


IratiaN AND Frenca Poets (7 §. xii. 507). 
—Mr. Bovcuier asks who is the greatest of 
living French poets. If I may speak from some 
personal observations, and if by the greatest is 
signified the most popular, I should answer, Fran- 
cois Coppée. 

Perhaps the following anecdote may help to 
elucidate the point. A few years ago I was living 
in a Swiss pension where Coppée was a favourite 
author with Monsieur and Madame. Among the 
domestics was a young man of about nineteen, 
whose duty it was to hew wood aud draw water 
for the establishment. One day on returning to 
my room I found my Coppée gone. The gargon, 
however, soon made his appearance, and with a 
thousand humble apologies confessed that he had 
taken it, thinking I was out. He furthermore 
begged me to lend it him, that he might transcribe 
some of the poems. I did not learn which of 
them it was that had fascinated him so, but the 
volume was the one that contains the much-to-be- 
admired ‘ Intimités.’ 

I do not know if this proves the greatness of 
Coppée. But I think it tends to show what a 
superficial comparison will suggest, namely, that 
| the masses among the French-speaking people, 
}and, indeed, in other continental nations, are 
|much more susceptible to artistic and literary 
influences than the lower orders in England. It 
would be interesting to hear if any of the con- 
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tributors to ‘N. & Q.’ has ever met with a 
Betsy Jane who concealed a Tennyson in her 
trunk, or a Sam Weller who read Rossetti on the | 
sly. T. P. Armstrone, 


The ‘‘ third Pleiad of poets still living,” men- | 
tioned io the notice of Dr. Brewer's ‘ Historic | 
Note-Book,’ may refer to the poetical school | 
which was known of late under the name of ** Les 
Parnassiens.” Many of the members are still 
living. Cuatulle Mendes, who started the Revue 
Fantaisiste, Paris, 1860, was one of them. (See 
Catulle Mendés’s ‘ La Légende da Parnasse Con- 
temporain,’ Bruxelles, August Ebrancart, 1884.) 
‘*Whom do the French consider their greatest 
living poet?” If the question had been put 
before the death of Victor Hugo it would have 
met with a very easy answer—nay, perhaps it 


| 
on the other hand, by characters that one may call 





august. That also is a deeply tragic work, such xs 
Sbhakespere might have exceeded, but such as no other 
person ever born within these islands could have 
equalled,” 

A copy of the address will also be found at the 
end of the third volume (of eight novels) of the 
* Waverley Novels,” ed. large 8vo., published by 
A. & ©. Black in 1868. N. E. R. 

West Herrington, 





Mr. Gladstone’s reference to Jefferson Davis 
and the Confederate States was made in a speech 
he delivered in the Town Hall, Newcastle, on 
Oct. 7, 1862. The only verbatim report of the 
speech that was published at the time appeared in 
the Newcastle Daily Chronicle. A reprint of it 
was given in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle of 
December 12th last. The following is the passage 





had not been put atall. As the case stands now, 


the answer is not likely to be so unanimous.| ~“ Jefferson Davis and the other leaders of the South 
There are several poetical schools and branch | 


schools flourishing in France nowadays, and each 
has its ‘‘ great man” or “great men,” 
not be termed so by the others. Nevertheless, 
among the living French poets there are two 
names which seem to stand quite prominent— 
those of Leconte de Lisle, the author of ‘ Poémes 
Antiques,’ 1853, and ‘Putmes ct Posies,’ 1855, 


and of Francis Edward Joachim Coppee, the | 


author of ‘ Le Reliquaire,’ 1866, and ‘ Latimités,’ 
1868, to which I shall venture to add, in the 
second or third place, the name of Sully-Prud- 
homme. DNARGEL, 


Mr. Giapstoxe on Svcotr axp JEFFERSON 
Davis (7" S. xii. 508).—The Chester Courant for 
Feb. 3, 1868, published an address by Mr. Glad- 
stone at Hawarden “‘ to a local audience of neigh- 
bours and friends” on the genius of Scott, in 
which the following remarks occur, bearing on the 


query :— 

“There are two great immortal names that are 
allowed to stand at the head of human kind—one is 
Homer, who lived prob«bly three thousand years ago 
the other is Shakespere, whom we are proud to cal! our 
own. I believe the literary world is nearly unanimous 
that those two are by far the greatest painters of human 
character that have ever lived. But lam not sure we 
should be too audacious if we claimed for Scott the 
third place among all the poets, all the writers, of all 
the nations of the world. I should be very presumptuous 
if | were to presume to give any judgment, but so far as 
my knowledge goes, | would not hesitate to say that in 
breadth and depth of knowledge of buman nature, there 
is no name that can bear successful comparison with 
Sir Walter Scott......Yet such is the skill of the artist, 
although he has thus done what hardly anybody has 
ever ventured to do, namely, placed broad humour eide 
by side with intense darkness and calamity, yet the 
harmony of the work is not in the slightest degree dis- 
turbed. I may remind you in the case of Shakespere, 
broad humour is to be found chiefly in historical com- 
positions, hardly to be found in his most remarkable 
and deepest tragedies; yet this has been done in the 
‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ ‘ Kenilworth’ is distinguished, 


who might | 





to which Anoy, refers :— 





have made an army; they are making, it appears, a 
| navy; and they have made, gentlemen, what is more ; 
important than either, they have made a nation,” 

W. E. Apams. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Metuisa (7" 8. xii. 507).—Mellish’s transla- 
tion of ‘ Hermann und Dorothea’ was never pub- 
lished, I believe, though Schiller in a letter to 
Nohden, dated August 24, 1799, says it was offered 
to Bell. I have in my possession a copy of 
‘Hermann und Dorothea,’ with an autograph 
| dedication by Goethe to his godson, young Mellish, 
| ‘“*dem,” he says, “der Vater der beste Dolmetsch 
|des gedichtes seyn kann,” words which clearly 
| refer to the father as translator of the poem. 

Kuno Meyer. 


QueenBorover (7™ S, xii. 467).—The jest of 
official persons being engaged in thatching is not 
| confined to Queenborough. I remember being told, 
| upwards of forty years ago, that when a certain 

Rutlandshire landowner was waited upon by an 

| official person, whose duty it was to inform bim 
that he had been pricked for high sheriff, he was 
| found thatching a stack. There is also, I think, 
but of this am not quite certain, a similar story 
relating toa Mayor of Grimsby. Com. Livyc. 


Veni Brackley, ubi natus 
Stirpe vili Magistratus, 
Quem conspexi residentem, 
Stramine tectum contegentem. 
From thence to Brackley, as did beseem one, 
The Mayor I saw, a wondrous mean one, 
Sitting, thatching, and bestowing 
On a wind-blown house a strawing, 
* Barnadz Itinerarium,’ third edit., 1723, 
JonaTaan BovcuieEr. 


| AFTER-GAME AT Irisa (7" S. xii. 149, 235, 
| 332, 412).—Halliwell has “ Aftircaste, a throw at 
| Dice after the game is ended; anything done 
too late.” The term “aftergame” occurs in & 
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remarkably Shakspearian passage in Bacon’s 
‘Advancement of Learning’ (p. 262, “Chandos 
Classics ” edition):— 

“In third place I set down reputation, because of the 
peremptory tides and currents it hath, which, if they be 
not taken in their due time, are seldom recovered, it 
being extreme hard to play an after-game of reputation. 

E. S. A. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

Robert Herrick: The Hesperides and Noble Numbers. 
Edited by Alfred Pollard. With a Preface by A. C. 
Swinburne. 2 vols, (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

Win a lovely reprint of Herrick’s ‘Hesperides and 
Noble Numbers’ Mesers. Lawrence & Bullen lead off a 
new and very attractive series, to be called “‘ The Muses’ 
Library.” Never before has Herrick been presented in 
so alluring a guise. Special value is, of course, derived 
from the preface of Mr, Swinburne, which is a model of | 
inspired criticiem and eulogy. Unhesitatingly Mr. Swin- | 
burne puts Herrick as “first in rank ond station of | 
English song-writers."” Once more he declares Herrick | 
“the greatest song-writer—as surely as Shakespeare is 
the greatest dramatist—ever born of English race.” 
From this opinion few will dissent, To readers of ‘N.&Q.’ 
Herrick appeals before all other poets as the man who 
has enshrined and crystallized most of the quaint cus 
toms and faiths it is the special tusk of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
collect. Never,surely, was there any “ argument ” lovelier 
than that of his book, which, familiar as it is wherever 
poetry is read, we must quote :— 


I sing of brooke, of blossoms, birds and bowers, 
Of April, May, of June and July flowers, 

I sing of May-poles, hack-carts, wassails, wakes, 
Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal cakes. 


I sing of times trans-shifting, and I write 
How roses first came red and lilies white ; 
I write of groves, of twilight, and | sing 
The Court of Mab and of the fairy king ; 
I write of hell; I sing (and ever shall) 
Of heaven, and hope to have it after all. 


In a daintier shape this inspired poet is not accessible. 
The original titles are given in facsimile, and the mar- 
vellous allegorical frontispiece, with Herrick looking “an 
ancient Roman,” and not at allan Englishman, is repro- 
duced, Far more elegant than any type in use at the 
time (1648), including even the best Elzevir type, is that 
now furnished, and the twu volumes are simply a delight 
to sight and totouch. Mr, Pollard’s editorial functions 
are well discharged, and his notes and prefatory matter 
are excellent. Herrick’s muse is saucy at times, but 
never unclean. In his epigrams, after the fashion of his 
day, he is occasionally nasty, and he is generally coarse. 
These are separately published. We sincerely advise all 
purchasers to neglect these. A little wantonness in the 
work of s poet may to some minds be a etimulus. 
Mere physical nastiness, from which Rabelais might | 
shrink, is not very seductive, however, and one marvels | 
how a man such as Herrick conld bear to occupy his 
mind with the scatological details he occasionally em- 
ploys. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 

Lee. Vol. XXIX. (Smith, Eider & Co.) 

So many sovereigns hight James or John come under 
consideration in this latest volume of the ‘ Dictionary of 


National Biography ’ that the historians may be said to 
preside over its destinies. The Scottish Jameses are all 
in change of Dr. Hneas Mackay. Their singularly 
picturesque adventures are narrated with commendable 
conciseness and epirit. Dr. Mackay holds that during 
his long imprisonment in England James I. was ‘afer 
than among his turbulent noblemen. Concerning 
James III. and his two succe:sors much information 
only rendered accessible of late, is dispensed. Mr. 
Samuel Raweon Gardiner naturally deals with James | 
of England, and epitomizes admirably the informa- 
tion of which he is practically the sole possessor. His 
biography is worthy of the highest praise. Prof. Ward 
deals with James IJ. of England, and holds the scales 
with justice. It is eaid that James had in his youth the 
worst possible education, and was through most of bi 
life “the slave of the immorality then universal in his 
rank, in which he contrived to caricature the excesses of 
his brother.” A comprehensive and instructive life of 
King John is sent by the Rev. W. Hunt, who is also 


| responsible for many biographies of high antiquarian 


interest. The share of the editor is not heavy, the 
three principal biographies he sends being those © 
Wm. Jerdan, the editor of the Literary Gazette ; Jane 
Seymour; and the Irelands of the Shakespearian for- 
geries. Of the last-named a strikingly interesting ac- 
count is written. The solitary contribution of import- 
ance of Mr. Leslie Stephen is the life of Francis, Lord 
Jeffrey. Mr. C. H. Firth supplies very valuable con- 
tributions on Ingoldsby, Ireton, and Jermyn. Judge 
Jeffreys is one of eeveral important and judicious bio- 
graphies by Mr. G. F. Russell Barker, whose echolarly 
research is inexhaustible. Other biographies of equal 
merit are of Eyles Irwin, the Oriental traveller, and 
Sir Robert Inglis. The conscientious research of Miss 
Kate Norgate is exhibited under the head of Isabella 
the danghter of King John and wife of the Emperor 
Frederick I1., and under Joan, Queen of Scotland. Mr 
Bullen’s contributions include Giles Jacob, Hildebrand 
Jacob, and Soame Jenyns. Mr. Rigg writes on Sir 
George Jeseell, Sir Leoline Jenkins, and Sir Joseph 
Jekyll. Joseph Jekyll, the wit, is one of many very 


| meritorious lives by Mr. Courtney. Among others Dr. 
Garnett deals with Mrs. Jameson and with the Rev. 


Edward Irving, a difficult subject. Precentor Venables 
has a short life of Thomas Jane, Bishop of Norwich 
and one of Dr. Jeremie, the late Dean of Lincoln Mr. 
Thomas Bayne supplies interesting records conc: rning 
Scottish poets. Prof. Laughton’s lives of sailors con- 
stitute a known and vuluable feature in successive 
volumes. Dr. Norman Moore, Mr. Boase, Dr, Greenhill, 


| Mr. Lionel Cust, Mr. Tedder, and Mr, Charles Welch 


are also seen to advantage, 


he Works of William Shakespeare, Edited by Willi 

Aldis Wright. Vol. V. (Macmillan & Co y —_ 
THE new volume of this model edition of Sb ikspeare is 
out in time for the student of the great revival at the 
Lyceum to be able to follow it by the aid of the best of 
existing texts. Very steady progress is made with the 
republication, the present volume concluding the whole 
of the historical plays. In itself it is the least interest- 
ing volume of the series, since out of the five plays which 
it contains one only is of undisputed authorship. Modern 
criticism has deprived Shakspeare of all practical cla m 
whatever to the three parts of ‘ King Henry VI.’ and 
to ‘King Henry V1II.,’ 80 that ‘ King Richard III.’ is 
all the Shakepeare the volume contains. These thinga 
do not in any fashion lighten the burden of the editor, 
since the same exquisite minuteness of detail has to be 
observed in dealing with the text, and the false ore 
j? a8 curiously analyzed as the genuine. It is not 
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likely that an edition of Shakspeare from which these | 


plays disappear will be given to the world, though 
nothing is more probable than that some eminently con- 
scientious editor may some day relegate them into an 
appendix. Mean time the readings and conjectures are 
not less numerous here than in other plays, and the 
suggested emendations are given in the foot-notes with 
unswerving conscientiousness. 


Kolokotronés, the Klepht and the Warrior, dc. Trans- 
lated from the Greek, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Mrs. Edmonds. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuts book forms the tenth volume of the “ Adventure 

Series.” It contains a preface by M. Gennadius, the 

Greek minister in this country, who expresses his 

opinién that the Greek text of the autobiography, of 

which Mre. Edmonds has here given an abridged English 
version, is “one of the most noteworthy contributions 
to modern Greek literature.” It appears that this 
ne eg was written under the dictation of Kolo- 
kotronés by George Tertzetis, the librarian of the Greek 

Parliament, by whom it was published in 1852. In its 

English drees we are afraid that it will not be found to 

be very lively reading, though it throws an interesting 

light upon the history of the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence, 


The Lifeof St. Cuthbert. (Surtees Society.) 
Tuts metrical life of St. Cuthbert has been edited by 
the Rev. J. T. Fowler from a unique MS. in the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Carlisle. It is written in Northern 
English of the middle of the fifteenth century, and is 
based for the most part on Latin lives already edited, 
especially those composed by Bede. Mr. Fowler bas done 
his part very thoroughly in appending judicious notes to 
the text and an admirable glossary. Although he 
modestly deprecates criticism, on the ground that this 
is hie first experience in the way of editing a text, we 


can, without flattery, congratulate him on having | 


achieved an excellent and conecientious piece of work, 
of which he has no cause to be ashamed. The 
only slip of any importance which we have noticed 
is in his note on “the monthe of /uyde” in the early 
version of circ. 1290, 7. ¢., the month of March when 
St. Cuthbert died. This he connects with 0.E. Alud, 
loud, tumultuous, with reference to the March winds, 
p- (8). Luyde is, of course, A.-S. /iSa, t., “the mild 
month,” as compared with the winter months, from 
liSe, mild, and is so explained by Bede himself (see 
Hampson, ‘ Medii vi Kalendarium,’ ii. 244, 249). The 
Cornish folk still have lide in common use for March 
(Folk-lore Journal, 1886, iv. 221). An interesting word 
preserved by Kennett as tAurs-house (giant's house), with 
the meaning of an inhabited cave, here receives a wel- 
come illustration, Cuthbert’s oratory at Lindisfarne is 
“now calde pe thrus Aouse as men tell” (I. 2180), 


Again, “‘ skyre thursday” (1. 2277), occurring as a name | 


of Maundy Thursday, affords a connecting link between 
the more usual English form “Shere Thursday,” and 
the Icelandic skiri-bdrsdagr, i. ¢., cleansing or washing 
Thursday, with allusion to the foot-washing then ob- 
served. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to 


English Affairs existing in the Collections at Venice, 
1558-1580. By the late Rawdon Brown and Right 
Hon. G, Cavendish Bentinck, Vol, VII. 
Spottiswoode. ) 
We fear the Calendars of Venetian State Papers are 
not receiving adequate attention. 
not intended for popular reading, but we are not 
sure that the students of our own history give them 


| now reached a fourth edition. 


(Byre & | 


They are, of course, | 


the attention they deserve. Venice was one of the eyes 
of the South, er agents not only looked after the 
affairs of the Bride of the Adriatic with a thoughtful 
care such as few modern officials imitate, but they had 
| a wide interest in what was going on in the states to 
which they were acredited. In the volume before us wa 
gain many valuable side-lights as to the final establish- 
ment of Protestantism under Elizabeth. 

Mr. Rawdon Brown discovered at Mantua a series of 
| letters written by some unknown band —the author 
signs himself “‘ 1) Schifanoya,”’ that is,a lazy fellow— 
which throw great light on the evolution of events in 
that troubled time, We wish that some of the lazy 
fellows who leave our shores for sunnier climes would 
compile, for the inetruction of those who come after us, 
documents of the same character. 

Nothing seems to have been too trivial for the notice 
of these Italian agents. At one time we have an account 
of a certain gentleman called Scotto, who was so deft at 
playing tricks with cards that be could wile his way to 
familiarity with kings and all kind of great personages; 
at another we learn that the festival of England's patron 
Saint George was at the first observed with the old 
splendour. There seems to have been good reason for the 
Government of the new queen restricting stage plays. 
Within a year after Mary's death we hear that in the 
London public-houses the late queen and Cardinal Pole 
were brought upon the stage for the purpose of bringing 
their memories into contempt. 

We do not think that the volume before us contains 
any new facts of importance regarding Mary, Queen of 
Scots, but there are many entries concerning her which 
will help the future historian to add life and colour to 
his picture. 


English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages. By J. J. 
Jusserand. Translated by Lucy Toulmin-Smitb. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

We spoke with high praise of Dr. Jusserand’s brilliant 

and useful volume upon its first appearance. Its re- 

cognition has been proportionate to its merits, and it has 

The illustrations, which 

added greatly to the value of an erudite and fascinating 

work, are preserved, and the owner of this new and 
cheaper edition is in general respects as well off as the 
purchaser of the first issue. 





Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To eecure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
| or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


R. B, B. (‘ Euphranon ').—The late E. Fitzgerald. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
muni¢ations which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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